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L’on ne vaut dans ce monde que ce que l'on veut valoir. 
La BRUYERE. 
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The Lord of the Isles; a Poem; by Walter Scott, Esq. The 
Fourth Edition!!! ! 8vo. pp, 448. 16s, Constable and Co. 
Edinburgh ; Longman and Co, London. 1815. 


Mr. Scorr's Pegasus is really so swift of foot, so rapid in his 
course, that it is scarcely possible to keep pace with him. His 
muse is unquestionably the most prolific of all the Ladies of 
our British Parnassus. And so long as Scotland and Scottish 
history will supply her with themes, and so long as the Scottish 
vocabulary will furnish her with uncouth expressions, so long 
willshe continue to write. Itis but just to observe, however, 
that the present poem, though the scene of it is Scotland, 
and though the incidents are all taken from the atinals of that 
country, abounds less with Scotticisms than most of his other 
poems. We hail this as a symptom of improvement in his 
diction at least. We wish we could compliment him on an 
equal improvement in his poetry. But this cannot be done 
consistently with truth. And while the bard chooses 10 indulge 
himself in that namby-pamby style, in that easy kind of com- 
Epon which demands no trouble, requires no thought, and 

trays no taste,—and this he will do so long as the public will 
continue to read his productions—we can cherish but little hope 
of radical amendment. 

This poem, which should be called “The Maid of Lorn,” 
for she plays a much more conspicuous part in it than the 
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106 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Lord of the Isles, whose name, for reasons best known to the 
Author, is assigned to it, opens with preparations for a wedding 
feast,in Astornish-Hall—(the longitude and latitude, thesite and 
dimensions of which, with every other particular, are duly 
explained in a note), a seat of the Lord of the Isles, for thither 
the Maid of Lorn had, it seems, come to marry the said Lord,— 
a custom formerly confined, we apprehend, to Scotland, though 
it has lately been introduced, by our nobility, into England. 
Here the bride is introduced to us, waiting, in no small anxiety, 
for her bridegroom, while the waves, to soothe her melancholy, 
heaved—so Mr. Scott assures us—a softer wave on the beach, 
in order to—guess, readers, if you can—to keep “the Diapason 
of the deep.” !!! This may be sublime for aught we know, 
for we humbly confess it is far beyond our comprehension. 
All the inhabitants of earth, air, and sky, are delighted with 
this extraordinary music, joined to that of the minstrels, who 
had flocked hither from all quarters. 


‘* Earth, ocean, air, have nought so shy 
But own the power of minstrelsy.” 


The first four Stanzas are employed in waking the Maid of 
Lorn, which seems to have been a task of extraordinary 
difficulty, though tous plain, prosaic, critics, it seems somewhat 
strange that the Lady should have slept so soundly on her 
wedding morn. At last Edith does awake, and a detailed 
account, in Mr. Scott’s peculiar style of accuracy, is given of 
the maids employed to hicks her, their names, and the particu- 
lar parts of the dress allotted to the care of each. Miss 
Cathleen braided her locks—Miss Eva put on her “ silken 
shoe,”— Bertha put some strings of pearls round her ancles— 
the lady, it seems, did not wear stockings, for we are told that 
these pearls ‘ seem’d dusky still on Edith’s skin ;’—and 
Einion plaited her mantle. 

But amid all this finery, and all this pomp of preparation, 
Edith was unhappy, for Edith, though she loved Lord Ronald, 
knew that Lord Ronald did not love her. ‘The fact is, that 
they had been betrothed to each other when children, by 
their respective parents, and the heart of one, unfortunately, 
beat responsive to the call of obedience, while that of the other 
had fixed its affections elsewhere. 

How long the bride waited for the bridegroom, or when the 
latter arrived, we are left to guess. -We find him, however, 
in the evening, .seated by his bride at the time when three 
strangers are announced as asking shelter for the night. 

The second Canto opens.awith the bridal feast. 
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Scott’s Lord of the Isles. 


** With beaker’s clang, with harper's lay, 
With all that olden time deem'd gay, 
The island chieftain feasted high ; 

But there was in his troubled eye 

A gloomy fire, and on his brow 

Now sudden flash’d, and faded now— 
Emotions such as draw their birth 
From deeper source than festal mirth ; 
By fits he paused, and harper’s strain, 
And jestef’s tale went round in vain, 
Or fell but on his idle ear 

Like distant sounds which dreamers hear ; 
Then would he rouse him, and employ 
Each art to aid the clamorous joy. 

And call for pledge and lay, 

And, for brief space’, of all the crowd, 
As he was loudest of the loud, 
Seem gayest of the gay.” 


This gloomy humour, however, being observed by his bride, 
whose eye met his, Ronald suddenly started from his seat, 
and, calling for a family cup, filled it to the brim, and was 
about to drink it to his bride’s health, when the bugle horn 
blew, and the abbot who was to marry them was announced. 
At this news the untasted goblet fell from his hand. But the 
news proved false. It was not the abbot who approached, but 
the three strangers who solicited shelter. Ronald resumed his 
gaity, and bade the strangers welcome, who were now ushered 
into the hall by the Senesehal, whose skill in descrying rank 
under any garb was such, that, though the dress of the stran- 
gers was shabby, and their gilded spurs soiled, 


** Yet such a high commanding grace 
Was in their mien, and in their face, 
As suited best their prineely dais 

And royal canopy ; 
And there he marshall’d them their place 


First of that company.” 


Since “ the Babes of the Wood” we have not read any 
thing so truly interesting as these lines. It is time to inform 
our readers that the three strangers were Robert Bruce, king 
of Scotland, who had been driven from his throne by our first 
Edward ;—his brother, Edward Bruce, and his sister Isabel. 
The Lorns had taken part with the English against their own 
sovereign; and Ronald, Lord of the Isles, had embraced the 
same cause. ‘The Scottish nobles, now present, eyed these 
‘strangers with suspicious looks, and began to question them: 
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108 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


and the bride’s brother asked them after tle crew of rebels 
who had fled with the outlaw Bruce. 






« That younger stranger fierce and high, 
At once confronts the chieftain’s eye, 
With look of equal scorn ; 
‘* Of rebels have we naught to shew, 
But if of royal Brace thoud’st know, 
I warn thee he has sworn 
Ere thrice three days sha‘! come and go, 
His banner Scottish winds shall blow ; 
Despite each mean and mighty foe, 
From England's every hill and bow, 
To Allaster of Lorn.” 






























Lorn was about to assail the stranger, but Ronald interfered, 
and appeased him for the moment. He then directed the 
Minstrels to give a song called, “ The Broach of Lorn,” 
which reflected on Bruce, and praised the courage of Lorn at 
his expence. This song fills three stanzas, prefixed to the 
second of which we find, in black letters, “ Song continued,” 
and before the third, ** Song concluded,” information which | 
Mr. Scott, no doubt, thought necessary for his readers, of 
whose comprehension he appears to entertain no very exalted 
notions ; for no human being can devise any other reason for 
so designating each verse, or stanza, of a song, given with- 
out pause or interruption: when the song was ended, 


“ As glares the tiger on his foes, 
Hemm'd in by hunters, spears, and bows, 
And, ere he bounds upon the ring, 

Selects the object of his spring,— 

So Edward glared and grasp'd his sword— 
But stern his brother spoke—* Be still 
What art thou yet so wild of will, 

After high deeds and sufferings long, 

To chafe thee for a menial’s song ? 

Well hast thou fram'd, old man, thy strains, 
To praise the hand that pays thy pains, 

Yet something might thy song have told 
Of Lorn’s three vassals, true and bold, 
Who rent their lord from Bruce’s hold, 

As underneath his knee he lay, 

And died to save him in the fray. 

I've heard the Bruce's cloak and clasp 

Was clench'd within their dying grasp, 
What time a hundred foemen more 
Rush‘d in and back the victor bore, 





















Scott’s Lord of the Isles. 


Long after Lorn had left the strife, 
Full glad to ’scape with limb and life— 
Enough of this—take, Minstrel bold, 
As minstrel’s hire, this chain of Gold, 
For future lays a fair excuse, 

To speak more nobly of the Bruce.’ ”’ 


Lorn instantly recognized Bruce, and prepared to dis- 
patch him, when Ronald interfered and asserted the rights of 
hospitality. But Lorn, scorning controul, called on his friends 
and followers to assist him. Swords were now drawn, and the 
adverse parties stood opposed to each other (for Ronald’s friends 
supported their lord) prepared to strike, but 





** A surly pause 


Still reverenced hospitable Laws. 
% * * * 


* * ¥* * * 


‘¢ That awful pause the stranger maid, 
And Edith seized to pray for aid. 

As to De Argentine she clung, 

Away her veil the stranger flung,, 

And, lovely, mid her wild despair, 

Fast stream'd her eyes, wide flow’d her hair, 
‘ O thou, of Knighthood once the flower, 
Sure refuge in distressful hour ; 

Thou, who in Judah well hast fought 

For our dear faith, and oft hast sought 
Renown in Knightly exercise, 

When this poor hand has dealt the prize, 
Say, can thy soul of honour brook 

On the unequal strife to look, 

When, butcher'd thus in peaceful ball, 
Those once thy friends, my brethren, fall !’= 
To Argentine she turned her word, 

But her eye caught the Island Lord. 

A flash, like evening's setting flame 
Glow’'d on his cheek ; his hardy frame, 
As with a brief convulsion shook ; 

With hurried voice, and eager look,— 

‘ Fear not,’ he said, ‘ my Isabel ! 

What said I—Edith !—all is well— 

Nay, fear not—I will well provide 

The safety of my lovely bride— | 
My bride?’ but there the accents clung 
In tremor to his faultering tongue.” 


Isabel, the sister of Bruce, was the lady who had won the 
affections of Ronald, whose secret was thus betrayed to his 
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110 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


destined bride.-—De Argentine now interposed his claim to the 
strangers as prisoners to their liege Lord Edward, whose vassals 






they were, but ‘this pretence roused the fiery spirit of the 
Highland Chiefs, and a deadly fray was on the point of 
beginning, when the Abbot made his appearance, aud it 
was unanimously resolved to leave the point to be settled by 


him, ‘ . 


«¢ ¢ Fair Lords,’ he said,’ our Lady's love, 
And peace be with you from above 
And Benedicite !'” 


After this courteous address, he was informed of the matter 
in dispute, and, to the astonishment of all present, decided in § 
favour of Bruce, on whom he bestowed his benediction. He § 
then ordered the monks to depart, without performing the 
office for which they came, and left the intended bride as he 
found her. Before their departure, however, Lord Ronald had 
undertaken to plead the cause of Bruce, and to oppose De 
Argentine’s claim. 


* « Enough of noble blood,’ he said, 

‘ By English Edward had been shed, 

Since matchless Wallace first had been 

In mock’ry crown'd with wreaths of green, 
And done to death by felon’s hand, 
For guarding well his father's land. 


We really were not aware that Wallace had been roasted 
alive ; but Mr. Scott is so conversant with Scottish history, 
that, since he has asserted that Wallace was really done to 
death, which he could only have been by some culinary pro- 
cess, we must take the fact for granted. The ingenious Mr. 
Smirke, who wrote the Prize Poem at Cambridge, on_ this 
subject, ought really to take shame to himself, for his igno- 
rance of the nature of his hero’s death ;---he may congratulate 
himself, indeed, that Mr. Scott was not one of the judges, as 
in that case, he most certainly would have lost his prize. 
Ronald, fired with his own wrongs, resolved secretly to espouse 
the cause of Bruce. 

The abbot caught the flame, but first took special care to 
warn Bruce of the danger of excommunication, and to poillt 
out its terrible effects. 









































“© * Unhappy ! what hast thou to plead, 
Why I denounce not on thy deed 

That awful doom which canons tell, 
Shuts Paradise, and opens hell ? 






Scott’s Lord of the Isles. 


Anathema of power so dread, 

It blends the living with the dead, 

Bids each good angel soar away, 

And every ill one claim his prey ; 

Expels thee from the church's care, 

And deafens Heaven against thy prayer ; 
Arms every hand against thy life, 

Bans all who aid thee in the strife, 

Nay each whose succour, cold and scant, 
With meanest alms relieves thy want, 
Haunts thee while living—and, when dead, 
Dwells on thy yet devoted head, 

Rends honour'’s scutcheon from thy hearse, 
Stills o'er thy bier the holy verse, 

And spurns thy corpse from hallowed ground, 
Flung like vile carrion to the hound ! 

Such is the dire and desperate doom, 

For sacrilege decreed by Rome ; 

And such the well-deserved meed 

Of thine unhallowed, ruthless dead.’ ” 


Bruce, be it remembered, had killed one Comyn in a fray 
in the church. Bruce, however, defended himself so well on 
the present occasion, that the abbot, as we before observed, 
gave him his absolution and benediction. 

After the abbot was gone, Lorn proudly summoned his 
sister to leave Ronald’s castle; but Edith was no where to be 
found—in fact, she had escaped, no one knew whither, both 
from her brother and her promised bridegroom. 

Lorn and his friends hurled defiance at the Lord of the 
Isles ; but, before he departed, the following chivalrous dia- 
~ occurred between the English knight, De Argentine, and 

ruce. 


** Courteous, but stern, a bold request 
To Bruce, De Argentine express’d. 
* Lord Earl,” he said, ‘ I cannot chuse 
But yield such title to the Bruce. 
Though name and earldom both are gone 
Since he braced rebel’s armour on. 
But earl or serf—rude phrase was thine 
Of late, and launch'd at Argentine ; 
Such as compels me to demand 
Redress of honour at thy hand, 
We need not to each other tell 
That both can wield their weapons well ; 
Then do me but the soldier 
This glove upon thy helm to place. 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


Where we may meet in fight ; 
And I will say, as still I've said, 
Though by ambition far misled, 

Thou art a noble knight.’ 





«« « And I,’ the princely Bruce replied, 
‘ Might term it stain on knighthood’s pride, 
That the bright sword of Argentine 
Should in a tyrant’s quarrel shine ; 
But for your brave request, 
Be sure the hunoured pledge you gave 
In every battle-field shall wave 
Upon my helmet crest. 
Believe, that if my hasty tongue 
Hath done thine honour causeless wrong, 
It shall be well redress’d. 
Not dearer to my soul was glove 
Bestowed in youth by lady's love, 
Than this which thou hast given ! 
’ Thus, then, my noble foe I greet, 
Health and high fortune till we meet, 
And then—what pleases Heaven !” 


After Lorn and his friends had departed, Ronald and his 
chiefs swore fealty to Bruce, aud settled the plan of their 
future operations. It was agreed, that Edward Bruce should 
conduct Isabel back to Lreland, and that Ronald should accom- 
pany Bruce to the Isle of Skye. ‘The latter instantly em- 
barked with a page of Ronald’s, named Allan, but were 
driven by contrary winds, into Scavigh bay, and landed amidst 


‘« —— the savage wilds that lie 
North of Strathnardill and Dunskye.” 


The place at which they land is represented as so com- 
pletely sterile, that 


es above, around, below, 
On mountain or in glen, 
Nor tree, nor shrub, nor plant, nor flower, 
Nor aught of vegetative power, 
The weary eye may ken, 
For all is rock at random thrown, 
Black waves, bare crags, and banks of stone, 
Asif were here denied, 
The summer sun, the spring's sweet dew, 
That clothe with many a varied hue 
The bleakest mountain-side.” 


Strange to say! the object of the Chiefs, in landing here, 
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was to enjoy the diversion of deer-shooting !—but how Deer 
could contrive to live in a place whence vegetation was totally 
excluded, it remains for Mr. Scott to explain ;—for our part, 
though we have heard of eb | Ostriches, we never before 
heard of stone-eating deer.—As Bruce and Ronald roamed 
about, with the young page, Allan, in search of those deer, 
they mused and moralized, and the chief, doing the honours of 
the desert, explained to the King the hard names of the lakes 
and mountains, and the old tales out of which they sprang, 
till evening came on, and they pereeived, at a short distance, 
five armed men approaching them ; after some parley, they con- 
sented to accompany these ruffians to their cabin. 


“« They reach'd the dreary cabin, made 
Of sails against a rock display'd, 
And there, on entering, found 
A slender boy, whose form and mien 
Ill-suited with such savage scene, 
His cap and cloak of velvet green, 
Low seated on the ground. 
His garb was such as minstrels wear, 
Dark was his hue, and dark his hair, 
His youthful cheek was marr’d by care, 
His eyes in sorrow drowned. : 
“«* Whence this poor boy ? — as Ronald spoke, 
The voice his trance of auguish broke ; 
Asif awaked from ghostly dream, 
He raised his head with start and scream, 
Aud wildly gazed around ; 
~ Then to the wall his face he turn’d, 
And his dark neck with blushes burn’d. 


On inquiry, Ronald learnt that the men had picked up this 
boy, who, they said, was dumb, the day before, from the wrecks 
of a vessel, in which his mother had perished ; 


‘* When wind and weather wax'd so grim, 
We little listed think of him.” 


The men invited Ronald and his companions to unbelt their 
swords, and partake of their fare ;—but, at this moment, a 
significant glance from the little minstrel warns Ronald that 
they,are in danger. Ronald then tells his hosts, that he and 
his friends are on a pilgrimage, during which they are bound 
hever to eat with strangers, never to put off their clothes, and 
never to sleep all at the same time.—They accordingly had a 
separate fire, and a separate repast; and when these were 
finished, they resolved to sleep by turns, It was Allan’s lot 
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to wake and watch the last, just as the dawn began to 
break.— 


*¢ As from the ground he strives to start, 
A ruffian’s dagger finds his heart! 
Upward be casts his dizzy eyes, 
Murmurs his master’s name,———and dies. 
















** Not so awoke the king ! his hand 
Snatch’d from the flame a knotted brand, 
The nearest weapon of his wrath ; 

tH With this he crossed the murderer's path, 

ag And veng'’d young Allan well ! 

1a The spatter'd brain and bubbling blood 
He | Hiss'd on the half-extinguished wood, 
| | i 
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The miscreant gasp‘d and fell. 
ie ia Nor rose in peace the Island Lord ; 
Pia One caitiff died upon his sword, 
pee And one beneath his grasp lies prone, 
In mortal grapple overthrown. 
But while Lord Ronald's dagger drank 
The life-blood from his panting flank, 
The Father ruffian of the band 
; Behind him rears a coward hand ! 
f ie O for amoment’s aid, 
f Till Bruce, who deals no double blow, 
f Dash to the earth another foe, 
. Above his comrade laid ! 
And it is gain’d—the captive sprung 
On the raised arm, and closely clung, 
aia And ere he shook him loose, 
tie The master’d felon press’d the ground, 
Bee And gasped beneath a mortal wound, 
ak While o'er him stands the Bruce. 
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** * Miscreant! while lasts thy flitting spark, 
Give me to know the purpose dark, 

That arm'd thy hand with murderous knife, 
Against offenceless stranger's life ?’ 

* No stranger thou !’ with accent fell, 
Murmur'd the wretch ;—* I know thee well : 
And know thee for the foeman sworn 

Of my high chief, the mighty Lorn !’ 

‘ Speak yet again, and speak the truth 

For thy soul's sake !—from whence this youth ? 
His country, birth, and name declare, 

And thus one evil deed repair.’ 

—‘ Vex me no more, my blood runs cold 

No more I know than I have told, 
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We found him in a bark we sought 

With different purpose—and I thought’--- 
Fate cut him short in blood and broil, 

As he had lived, died Cormic Doil.” 


The dumb-boy was now taken under the special protection of 
Bruce, and the party returned towards the sea coast, when they 
met Edward Bruce, who had heard such news as had led him to 
forego his purposed voyage to Ireland. He informed his royal 
brother, that his friends were in arms in all quarters, and that 
his little fleet which had been dispersed had experienced very 
trifling loss, and was now safely moored in Brodick bay. He 
further apprised him of the death of Edward the first, as he was 
marching with an English army towards Scotland. Warned 
by this intelligence, the party hasten to embark, and after a 
prosperous voyage, gain the destined. shore, whither the 
northern warriors flock to meet them. 


*©Oh! War! thou hast thy fierce delight, 
Thy gleams of joy, intensely bright ! 
Such gleams, as from thy polish'd shield 
Fly dazzling o'er the battle field ! 

Such transports wake, severe and high, 
Amid the pealing conquest cry : 

Scarce less, when, after battle lost, 
Muster the remnants of a host, 

And as each comrade’s name they tell, 
Who in the well-fought conflict fell, 
Knitting stern brow o’er flashing eye, 
Vow to avenge them or to die !— 
Warriors !---and where are warriors found, 
If not on martial Britain’s ground ? 

And who, when waked with note of fire, 
Love more than they the British Lyre »* 
Know ye not,---hearts to honour dear ! 
That joy, deep-thrilling, stern, severe, 
At which the beart-strings vibrate high, 
And wake the fountains of the eye ? 

And blame ye, then, the Bruce, if trace 
Of tear is on his manly face, 

When, scanty reliques of the train 

That hail’d at Scone his early reign, 

This patriot band around him hung, 

And to his knees and bosom clung ? 
Blame ye the Bruce ?---his brother blamed, 
But shared the weakness, while, ashamed, 
With haughty laugh his head he ¢urn’d, 
And dashed away the tear, he scorned.” 





* Qu? Is not this a poetical clap-trap ? 
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116 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


While the chiefs prepare for war, Isabel, the sister of Bruce, 
is conducted to the convent of St. Bride, and Bruce resolves 
to leave the dumb page to wait on her.---To this convent 
Bruce repairs himself, in consequence of a promise to Rouald 
to urge his claim to the hand of Isabel. Isabel acknowledges 
a partiality fur him, but declares her intention to pass the 
remainder of her days ina convent. Pressed by Bruce, she 
affirms that if she still loved him, 


‘« I'd spurn each proffer he could bring, 
Till at my feet he laid the ring, 

The ring and spousal contract both 

And fair acquittal of his oath, 

By her who brooks his perjured scorn, 
The ill-requited Maid of Lorn !” 


As she uttered these words, the dumb page, who was present, 
sprang forwards and threw his arms round her neck---then 
suddenly left the room.---Bruce argues with his sister on the 
miseries of a convent life, and again presses his friend’s suit--- 
but she interrupts him,--- 


‘Say, then, to Ronald as I say, 

Unless before my feet he lay 

The ring which bound the faith he swore, 
By Edith freely yielded o'er, 

He moves his suit to me no more. 

Nor do I promise even if now, 

He stood absolved of spousal vow, 

That I would change my purpose made, 
To shelter me in holy shade.’— 


When the Lady Isabel rose the next morning, she perceived 
on the floor 


«¢ 





a golden ring, 

Bound to a scroll with silken string, 
With few brief words inscribed to tell 
* This for the Lady Isabel.’ 

Within, the writing farther bore,— 

‘ "Twas with this ring his plight he swore, 
With this his promise I restore ; 

To her who can the heart command, 
Well may I yield the plighted hand. 
And, O! for betier fortune born, 
Grudge not a passing sigh to mourn 
Her who was Edith once of Lorn !” 


Isabel's surprize may asily be imagined, and her first care 
was to enquire who had been near her cell that morning—she 
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learnt that noone had been there but the dumb page, and it 
immediately struck her that this page must be Edith herself. 
Such was the case. Anxious to see her, she asked whither she 
was gone, and found that she had hastened to join the fleet in 
Brodick bay. Thither Isabel dispatched the chaplain, Augus- 
tine, in search of her ; 


‘* His cowl the good old priest did on, 
Took his piked staff and sandall’d shoon, 
And like a palmer, bent by edd, 

O’er moss and moor his journey held,’"* 


-But before the good father’s arrival, the poor page had been 
dispatched by Edward Bruce, on a secret mission, to the 
opposite coast. ‘The object of his expedition was to see an 
old retainer of Bruce’s, and to learn from him, whether the 
enemy were in a situation favourable for an attack on them, and, 
if so, to cause fires to be lighted on the shore. Bruce desired 
the priest to relate this fact to his sister, and Lord Ronald 
begged him to assure her that the page, for whom she so deeply 
interested herself, should, henceforth, be his charge, and his 
constant companion.---The signal being now given from the 
opposite coast, the warriors hasten to the barges prepared to 
receive them. 


‘© Their number was a score and ten, 
They bore thrice threescore chosen men.” 


On landing they found that the fire they had seen was not 
the signal they expected; and their’ fears were soon turned 
into certainty, hy the appearance of the page, with a note from 
the retainer tv whom he had been sent, purporting that Clifford, 
who commanded the English, was strong in numbers, and had 
been just reinforced by a band of mountaineers under Lorn. 
Bruce now consulted his followers, who, one and all, resolved 
to brave the danger, and, though small in number, to be 
determined in purpose, 

Clifford’s head-quarters were in Bruce’s own mansion, 
with all the avenues to which he was, of course, well acquaint- 
ed. He led his followers by private and obscure paths towards 
the spot. The road was long and difficult, and the poor page, 
- now called Amadine, was sinking with fatigue ;---Ronald, at 
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* Itis really not to be endured, that aman of Mr. Scott's genius 
should write such wretched stuff as this. ‘Tis not. only an insult, 
but gross ingratitude to that public, to which he is more indebted 
than any writer now in existence.—Rev. 
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last, was obliged to lay him down in’ the hollow of a large oak, 
where he covered him with his plaid, enjoining him to stay till 
he should return for him.---No sooner, however, had the 
Scottish band moved forwards, than some stragglers of the 
English, on a hunting party, came to the oak, seized the page, 
and led him to their commander. Clifford was told that the 
boy was a spy; andthat he could not, or would not, speak, 
and an order was in consequence given to hang him on the 
very oak in which he had been discovered. 

In obedience to this stern command, in which Lorn, who 
was then with Clifford, joined, the page was led to the fatal 
tree, his funeral dirge was played, and the moment of death was 
near at hand. 


«* But other witnesses are nigh 

Who mock at fear, and death defy ! 
Soon as the dire Jament was play'd, 

It waked the lurking ambuscade. 

The Island Lord look'd forth, and spied 
The cause, and loud in fury cried, 

* By heaven, they lead the page to die, 
And mock me in his agony! 

They shall abye it !—on his arm 

Bruce laid strong grasp, ‘ they shall not barm 
A ringlet of the stripling’s hair ; 

But ull I give the word, forbear. 

— Douglas, lead fifty of our force 

Up yonder hollow water course, 

And couch thee midway on the wold, 
Between the flyers and their hold : 

A spear, above the copse display'd, 

Be signal of the ambush made. 

~— Edward, with forty spearmen, straight 
Through yonder copse approach the gate, 
And, when thou hears’t the battle din, 
Rash forward, and the passage win, 
Secure the draw-bridge—storm the port. 
And man and guard the castle-court. 
The rest move slowly forth with me 

In shelter of the forest-tree, 

Till Douglas at the post I see.” 


Tis with difficulty Lord Ronald is persuaded to wait the 
destined signal, He sees-the fatal procession approaching the 
vak, and he trembles with rage. At Jength the spear rises 
abuve the copse, and Bruce exclaims, “ now, noble chief, I 
leave thee loose upon them, Ronald.” 
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«« € The Bruce, the Bruce !’ to well-known cry 
His native rocks and woods reply. 

‘« The Bruce, the Bruce!’ in that dread word 
.The knell of hundred deaths was heard. 

The astonished Southern gazed at first, 
Where the wild tempest was to burst, 

That waked in that presaging name. 

Before, behind, around, it came! 
Half-armed, surprised, on every side 
Hemm'd in, hew'd down, they bled and died. 
Deep in the ring the Bruce engaged, 

And fierce Clan-Colla’s broadsword raged ! 
Full soon the few who fought were sped, 

Nor better was their lot who fled, 

And met, ‘mid terror’s wild career, 

The Douglas's redoubted spear ! 

Two hundred yeomen on that morn 

The castle left, and none return.” 


Ronald left the pursuit to attend to Amadine, who lay 
almost lifeless on the ground; and he had nearly discovered 
her sex, by seeking to unloose her vest, in order to afford her 
relief, but Bruce’s bugle, at that moment, blew to arms, and 
he hastened to obey the summons. 


*« A harder task fierce Edward waits, 
Ere signal given, the castle gates 
His fury had assail’d ; 
Such was his wonted reckless mood, 
Yet desperate valour oft’ made good, 
Even by its daring venture rude, 
Where prudence might have failed. 
Upon the bridge his strength he threw, 
And struck the iron chain in two 
By which its planks arose ; 
The warder next his axe’s edge 
Struck down upon the threshold ledge, 
"T wixt door and post a ghastly wedge ! 
The gate they may not close. 
Well fought the Southern in the fray, 
Clifford and Lorn fought well that day, 
But stubborn Edward forced his way 
Against an hundred foes 
Loud came the cry, ‘ the Bruce the Bruce ! 
No hope or in defence or truce, 
Fresh combatants pour in ; 
Mad with success, aud drunk with gore, 
They drive the struggling foe before, 
And ward on ward they win. 
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Unsparing was the vengeful sword, | 
And limbs were lopp'd-and sife-blood pour'd, 
The cry of death and conftict roar’d, 
And fearful was the din ! 
The startling horses plunged and flung, 
Clamoured the doys till turrets rung, 
Nor sunk the fearful cry, 
Till not a foeman* was there found 
Alive, save those who on the ground 
Groan’d in their agony. 
«¢ The valiant Clifford is no more ; 
On Ronald's broad-sword stream’d his gore. 
But better hap had he of Lorn, 
Who, by the foemen back ward borne, 
Yet gain'd with slender train the port, 
Where Jay his bark beneath the fort, 
And cut the cable loose. 
Short were his shrift in that debate, 
That hour of fury and of fate, 
If Lorn encountered Bruce ! : 
Then long and loud the victor shout 
From turret and from tower rung out, 
The rugged vaults replied ; 
And from the dungeon tower on high, 
The men of Carrick may destry 
Saint Andrew's Cross, in blazoury 
Of silver, waving wide !” 


The joy of Bruce, on recovering this seat of his ancestors, 
is well pourtrayed. The dispatch of messengers to rouse all 
the Scottish Chiefs to arms, throughout the country, closes the 
fifth canto. 

Bruce now sent off Amadine to the convent of St. Bride, 
where she resumed her sex’s garb, and remained with Isabel, 
who had now taken the veil, while the Scottish arms were em- 
ployed in driving back the English Invaders, who, when the 
sixth canto opens, retained nothing in Scotland, north of the 
Tweed, but the Castle of Stirling, the Commander of which 


* Why will Mr. Scott persist inthe use of this obsolete and un- 
couth expression, where neither metre nor rhyme requires it ?---The 
line here would be equally good thus ; 


“ Till not an enemy was found ;” 


It is evident, therefore, that he uses the word from choice, not 
from necessity ;---in which case we both pity and condemn his 
taste.---Rev. 
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had engaged to surrender it, unless relieved within a given 
time. 

Edward the second was now making immense preparations 
in order to raise the siege of this important fortress. All 
Lorn’s estates had been reduced by Bruce, and Lorn himself, 
the brother of Edith, had fled to England, where he died, so 
that Edith was heiress to all his possessions, By the advice of 
Isabel, and her brother, Robert Brace, Edith consentéd once 
more to assume the minstrel’s dress, and to repair to the scene 
of battle, that she might herself witness the conduct of Ro- 
nald, who, she was assured, longed to make her amends for for- 
mer slights. Edith, however, started some difficulties to this 
plan, but which, it must be owned, were started only with the 
wish that they should be subdued. 


* Oh blame her not !---when zephyrs wake, 
The aspen’s trembling leaves must shake, 
When beams the Sun through April's shower, 
It needs must bloom the violet flower ; 
And love, howe’er ihe maiden strive, 
Must with reviving hope revive ! 

A thousand soft excuses came, 

To plead his cause ‘gainst virgin shame. 
Pledged by their sires in earliest youth, 
He had her plighted faith and truth--- 
Then, ‘twas her liege’s strict command, 
And she, beneath his royal hand, 

A ward in person and in land :--- 

And, last, she was resolved to stay 

Only brief space---one little day--- 

Close hidden in her safe disguise 

From all, but most from Ronald's eyes--- 
But once to see him more !---nor blame 
Her wish*-to hear him name her name! 
Then, to bear back to solitude 

The thought, he had his falsehood rued.”’ 


Fitz-Lewis was charged with the care of conveying “the 
speechless Amadine” to Bruce ; and they arrived at the camp, 
the evening before the dreadful battle of Bannockbourne.--- 
We have a very animated description of the battle-array of the 
two armies, and of the battle itself. It is impossible here not 
to notice the striking contrast, in the productions of the same 
writer. In depicting a battle on Scottish ground, and in which 
Scotchmen are engaged, the Poet is all life, ‘spirit, and anima- 
tion—but when he describes a battle on other ground, and 
between other combatants, he is dull, spiritless, and inanimate. 
No. 218, Vol. 50, February, 1816, K 
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If the reader wishes for an exemplification of this fact—let 
him read Mr. Scott’s description of the battle of Bannock- 
bourne, in the poem before us, and then compare it with his 
battle of Waterloo! The difference, no doubt, arises from a 
national feeling, which we are the last persons in the world to 
notice with disrespect. It is a generous feeling, and ought to 
be encouraged, however, in the ease mentioned, we may have 
lamented its effects. 


It was a night of lovely June, 
High rode in cloudless blue the moon, 
Demayet smiled beneath her ray ; 
Old Stirling's towers arose in light, 
And twined in links of silver bright, 
Her winding river lay. 
Ah, gentle planet! other sight c 
Shall greet thee, next returning night, ¥ 
Of broken arms, and banners fore,* 
' And marshes dark with human gore. 


And piles of slaughtered men and horse, - © 
And Forth that floats the frequent corse, - 
And many a wounded wretch to plain rs 


Beneath thy silver light in vain! 
But now from England's host, the cry 
Thou hear'st of wassail revelry, 
While fromthe Scottish legions pass 
The murmur'd prayer, the early mass !--- 
’ Here, numbers had presumption given ; 
There, bands o’etmatched sought aid from Heaven !' 


At break of day the English army advanced, with their King 
in the centre, on whose person De Argentine and De Valence 
were specially appointed to attend.---They were confident of 
victory, and seemed to treat their hardy foes too lightly.---The 
King surveys the enemy 


‘** Upon the Scottish foe he gazed--- 
—— At once before bis sight amazed, 
Sunk banner, spear, and shield ; 
Each weapon-point is downward sent, 

Each warrior to the ground is bent. 
‘ The rebels, Argentine, repent ! 
For pardon they have kneel'd.’— 
* Aye, but they bend to other powers, 
And other pardon sue than ours ! 


. 





_* The sense required forn, but the rhyme demandin tore, Mr. Scott 
did not hesitate to adopt the latter---alas! poor sense is but too often 
made to yield precedence to sound '/—Rev. 
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See where yon bare-foot abbot stands, 

And blesses them with lifted hands! 

Upon the spot where they have kneel'd, 

These men will dic, or win the field.’— 

‘ Then prove we if they die or win ! ° 
Bid Gloster's earl the fight begin.’ ” 


The English archers, who formed the van of Edward's 
army, now advanced into the plain, and sent a destructive 
flight of arrows into the Scottish ranks, just as they rose from 
prayer. This attack continued for some minutes, till they had 
pushed forward enough to admit of ar attack from the Scot- 
tish cavalry. 


“* Upon the right, behind the wood, 
Each by his steed dismounted, stood 
The Scottish chivalry ; 
With foot im stirrup, hand on mane, 
Fierce Edward Bruce can scarce restrain 
His own keen heart, his eager train, 
Until the archers gain’d the plain ; 
Then, ‘ mount, ye gallants free ! 
He cried ; and, vaulting from the ground, 
His saddle every horseman found. 
On high their glittering crests they toss, 
As springs the wild-fire from the moss ; 
The shield hangs down on every breast, 
Each ready lance is in the rest, 
And loud shouts Edward Bruce, 
‘ Forth, Marshal, on the peasant foe ! 
We'll tame the terrors of their bow, 
And cut the bow-string loose !’ ” 


This impetuous attack soon dispersed, routed, and nearly 
destroyed, the whole body of English archers. The English 
monarch then orders his cavalry to advance, but here, we 
are told, (and it is an historical fact) that Bruce had caused 
holes to be dug in the plain before them, covered with turf, 
into which their horses plunged, and of course, they were 
soon overthrown. We do not understand, however, how 
Edward Bruce, in his attack on the archers, could have avoided 
these holes. It is natural to suppose that the English would 
hasten to repulse the Scottish cavalry, who had dispersed their 
archers, and would, of course, repair to the immediate scene 
of the fight. No doubt this may be explained satisfactorily, 
but our complaint is, that it is not explained by the author, 
who leaves us to suppose that the pits which were bored on 
the plain, though they a the English, did not incom- 
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mode the Scotch. Be this as it may, the English army still 
maintained their ground, and pressed on the enemy. 


‘* Unflinching foot ’gainst foot was set, 
Unceasing blow by blow was met ; 
The groans of those who fell 
Were drowned amid the shriller clang, 
That from the blades and harness rang, 
And in the battle-yell. 
Yet fast they fell, unheard, forgot, 
Both Southern fierce and hardy Scot ; 
And O! amid that waste of life, 
What various motives fired the strife ! 
The aspiring noble bled for fame, 
The patriot for his country’s claim, 
This knight his youthful strength to prove, 
And that to win his lady's love ; 
Some fought from raffian thirst of blood, 
From habit some, or hardihood. 
But ruffian stern, and soldier good, 
The noble and the slave, 
From various cause the same wild road, 
On the same bloody morning trode, 
To that dark Inn, the grave !" 


We believe this is the first time that the grave has been com- 
pared to a house of public entertainment and refreshment ! 
An inn, to be sure, is, occasionally, a place of rest, so is the 
grave, but here the similitude ends :—Men are accustomed to 
eat and drink at inns—but in the grave they are eaten, and 
worms alone are fed and refreshed there-—In other respects 
the reflections in this stanza are good.—While the battle was 
undecided, and the strength, on either side, began to fail, Bruce 
ordered his reserve under Lord Ronald and himself to advance. 


‘* Bruce, with the pilot's wary eye, 
The slackening of the storm could spy, 
* One effort more, and Scotland's free ! 
Lord of the Isles, my trust in thee 
Is firm as Ailsa-rock ; 
Rush on with Highland sword and targe, 
1, with my Carrick spearmen charge ; 
Now, forward to the shock !’ 
At once the spears were forward thrown, 
Against the sun the broad-swords shone ; 
The pibroch, lent its maddening tone, 
And loud King Robert's voice was knowna— 
* Carrick, press on—they fail, they fail ! 
Press on brave sons of Innisgail, 
The foe is fainting fast ! 
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Each strike for parent, child, and wife, 
For Scotland, liberty, and life,— 
The battle cannot last !' ” 


This last desperate effort was not long resisted, though De 
Argentine was seen nobly bearing on high his red-cross shield, 
rallying his men, filling up the vacant ranks, and animating all 
by his gallant example, 

At this point of time, Edith, who remained with the follow- 
ers of the camp, amounting to about fifteen thousand, on the . 
top of a hill immediately above the field of battle, seeing Lord 
Ronald, with his islesmen, in the midst of the fray, and a 
movement of the English, which appeared calculated to sur- 
round him, forgot her assumed character of the dumb page, 
and, overborne by her feelings, exclaimed, 


«©*€ Oh God! the combat they renew, . 
And is no rescue found ! 

And ye that look thus tamely on, 

And see your native land o’erthrown, 
O! are your hearts of flesh or stone ? 


The multitude hearing the dumb page speak, regarded it as 
a miracle, operated for the purpose of urging them to the 
assistance of their countrymen. Fired with the enthusiasm of 
the moment, they hastily snatched up such weapons as present- 
ed themselves, and, preceded by Edith, moved forward in a 
body to the field. The English now, mistaking this multitude 
for military reinforcements, gave way, and deserted their So- 
vereign, who, fighting like ahero, was forcibly led off the field by 
the Earl of Pembroke and De Argentine. De Argentine 
then returned to the field alone, resolved to finish his career of 
glory, like a true knight. Bruce had worn De Argentine’s 
glove in his helmet agreeably to his promise ; and the latter 
determined to recover it or to perish in the attempt.—In his 
way, however, he encountered, and unhorsed, four Scottish 
Knights, but received two slight wounds himself; still he 
pressed forward and made a desperate charge, * on Colon- 
say’s fierce Lord,’’ and pierced him through the breast 
with his spear. The Scot, however, writhing on the spear— 
but let the bard himself say what he did. 


“* Nail’d to the earth, the mountaineer 
Yet writhed him up against the spear, 
And swung his broad-sword round ! 
Stirrup, steel-boot, and cuish gave way, 
Beneath that blow's tremendous sway, 
The blood gush’d from the wound ; 
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And the grim Lord of Colonsay 

Hath turn'd him on the ground, 
And laugh'd in death-pang, that his blade 
The mortal thrust so well repaid.” 


Now this Lord of Colonsay must have been a most tremen- 
dous warrior—to wield his broad-sword, and inflict a death- 
wound, after he was transfixed to the ground witha spear! ! ! 
When the generous Bruce heard the faint war-cry of De Ar- 
gentine, he called to his followers to save his life, and hastened 
to the spot himself; but arrived in time only to exchange 
acts of courtesy, and toreceive his dying breath. 





«© ¢ And, O farewell !’ the victor cried, 

‘Of Chivalry the flower and pride, 
The arm in battle boid, 

The courteous mien, the noble race, 

The stainless faith, the manly face ! ; 

Bid Ninian’s convent light their shrine, % 
For late-wake of De Argentine. 

O'er better knight on death-bier* Jaid, ?, 

Torch never gleam'd nor mass was said !' " = 


© 


The battle being now over, Bruce enquired after Edith, 
when, 


———** An hundred voices tell 
Of prodigy and miracle, 
‘ For the mute Page had spoke.’ 
‘ Page !’ said Fitz-Louis, ‘ rather say, 
An Angel sent from realms of day, 
To burst the English yoke. 
I saw his plume and bonnet drop, 
When hurrying from the mountain top ; 
A lovely brow, dark locks that wave, 
To his bright eyes new lustre gave, 
A step as light upon the green, 
As if bis pinions waved unseen !’ 
* Spoke he with none ?'---‘ with none---one word 
Burst when he saw the Island lord, 
Returning from the battle-field.’--- 
* What answer made the chief ?'---‘ He kneel'd, 
Durst not look up, but mutter'd low, 
Some mingled sounds that none might know, 





* Mr. Scott has coined a number of these compound substantives 
which are not to be found, we suspect, in any of our English Dictio- 
naries, such as, ‘ Death-bier,"—‘* Death-pang"—‘ Death-prayet’ 
Ke. &c. &c. 
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And greeted him twixt joy and fear, 
As being of superior sphere.’”’ 


The King then gives directions for the nuptials of the Maid 
of Lorn with Lord Ronald, the next morning,—and the Poem 
ends. This conclusion is abrupt,—a great interest is excited 
for this Maid of Lorn,—little or nothing is heard of her for 
some time,—and, at the moment when she is on the point 
of reaping the reward of her constancy and her loyalty, 
we lose sight of her for ever. Another Canto, we think, - 
might easily have been supplied to wind up the story ;—and 
the want of this is felt,—the mind of the reader is not satis- 
fied with the sudden and abrupt disappearance of the hero and 
heroine of the tale, for whom his feelings have been strongly 
interested. 

Mr. Scott chiefly excels in the delineation of the opposite 
scenes of tenderness and of war. In the former, he is fre- 
quently pathetic and affecting, so as to excite the feelings in a 
very high degree ;—in the latter, he is spirited and animated, 
and seems to rise with his subjéct. Having paid him this tri- 
bute of justice, we cannot but lament his great and growing 


| defects. His carelessness and inattention, not merely to 


polish his verse, but to write with classical accuracy, are 
wholly inexcusable. He has adopted a quaint style of versifi- 


| cation, together with the use of words and expressions, sanc- 


tioned by no authority, and most grating to an English ear, 
which, if generally imitated, would lead to a total corruption 
of our language, This must not be tolerated; at least, if the 
public will tolerate it, it is the duty of those who appreciate 
and admire the purity of the English tongue, not silently to 
acquiesce in such toleration ; but to exert their efforts for the 
correction of the public taste, and for the preservation of our 
language from all impurities. 

Nearly one half of this volume is occupied with notes, in 
Mr. Scott’s usual way, containing scraps of Scottish history. 





a — nme ——_ 


A Leiter on the Game Laws. By a Country Gentleman, a 
Proprietor of Game, 8vo. Pp. 44. London, 1815. 





Berore we enter into any discussion of the merits of the 
Pamphlet before us, we must beg to premise, that there are 
ho persons who entertain a higher respect for the country 
gentlemen of England, than ourselves. We conscientiously 
believe, that one of the main causes of the superiority of the 
internal polity of the British empire, over that of every other 
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nation in Europe, is to be found in the disinterested exertions 
of these gentlemen, in the service of the state, and of their 
poorer neighbours. ‘This keeps every thing right in those 
important ramifications of society, which are too remote from 
the seat of government to be directly reached by the influence 
of the higher ministerial arrangements, but which, if left to 
the management of inferior hired agents, as is the case in the 
absolute governments on the continent of Europe, are fertile 
in the production of discontent, and, in critical times, of danger 
to the commonwealth. In those countries, the middle, and 
lower ranks, have no natural protectors to look up too, whose 
feelings and interests are identified with their own, against 
the oppression of ministerial agents. The great landed pro- 
prietors are essentially a part of the court of the monarch, 
Of smaller independent gentlemen, there are absolutely none, 
So that in truth, no tie exists, by which the mass of the 


people is attached to the existing order of things; and it very | 


naturally becomes a matter of perfect indifference to them, in 
whose hands is found the govewament under which they live, 
provided it is conducted upon general principles, as good as, 
or rather not worse than, the system under which they were 
born. The rapid success of the French arms and influenee, 
in the early part of their revolutionary career, is very much 


to be ascribed to this feeling in the people of the continental | 


nations : and nothing would probably have shaken the French 
influence among them, had that cruel and coxcombical nation 


conducted itself with ordinary discretion, But happily for the | 


world, the French, though possessing unquestionable talent, 
were uever yet able to preserve, beyond the period of a bare 
acquaintance, the influence which that talent is naturally cal- 
culated to give. The words which first make the impression, 
are always belied by the very first acts, which the impression 
emboldens them to commit, and the spirit of the tiger and 
the monkey, (which their own countrymen who knew them 
best, ascrives to the whole people,) makes those first acts of a 
nature peculiarly grating and disgusting to those over whom 
they have the power to domineer. It is to the unprincipled 
licentiousness, with which the French used their power, rather 
than to any affection of the continental people towards their 
own governments, that we in fact owe the liberation of Europe. 
And the continental nations are so conscious of this, that theif 
first impulse, after recovering their independence, was to give 
a more popular form to their government, to make them more 
worthy of the attachment of the people. This taste, however, 
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seems dying away now, the first burst of patriotism is over, 
and monarchs again begin to feel secure upon their thrones, 

We have entered into this brief detail, not from supposing 
that any pleasure can be derived from exposing the weakness 
of eur neighbours, but simply that we may do what in us lies, 
to keep alive, in the minds of our couatrymen, the gratitude 
which they ought to feel, and which doubtless many of them 
do feel, for the different system under which it is their happi- 
ness to live. And we have undertaken this, in connection 
with the present subject, because we are, equally with the 
author whose work is now before us, impressed with the 
importance of affording every practicable inducement to the 
independent country gentlemen of England, to reside upon 
their properties. We are fully convinced, “ that the functions 
which they there perform, constitute the main strength of this 
United Kingdom, and lie at the bottom of all its comparative 
superiority over the other nations of Europe; that we should 
hold it to be a point of extreme bad policy, to recommend any 
thing that could reasonably afford them grounds of disgust!” 
We should, therefore, be less friendly than we are to the 
objects of the present pamphlet, if we thought it contained 
any such grounds; or rather if we were not convinced that the 
author’s ** brethren, the country gentlemen of England, would 
never for a moment hesitate at making any sacrifice with 
respect to their tastes and amusements, which might be found 
absolutely necessary to promote the moral and political welfare 
of their countrymen.” The sacrifice he calls upon them to 
make is not, however, very severe, and the necessity for it is, 
we really think, made out to be as absolute, as the alternative 
between great moral good or evil can possibly make it. 

His object is, to shew the moral evil arising from the unfit- 
ness of the present game laws, to the actual state of society 
in England; and thus he makes out his case; after a good 
deal of reasoning, which we lament that we have not space to 
notice, he proceeds, 


‘‘ In the agricultural state of society, in which England was found 
when the Game Laws assumed their present shape, enactments pro- 
hibiting the sale of Game, and confining the privilege of taking it to the 
landed proprietors, might fairly enough be said to have fulfilled this 
second object. ‘The gentry of England, those who exercised hospi- 


tality, and who kept a table, were almost exclusively such proprietors, 


or their connexions ;—so that there was no man who from his station 
in life felt it proper, or entertained a wish, to have game at his table, 
who was precluded from lawful means of placing it there. 

** But how stands the case since the changes introduced into society 
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by commerce and manufactures, by the increase of great and opulent 
towns filled with merchants and other citizens, who are bound by 
their stations and occupations to exercise a liberal hospitality, and 
especially to support a well-appointed table, at which the appearance 
of game is but a reagonable indulgence ? Why, it cannot be denied 
that three-fourths of the Jegitimate consumers of game in the present 
day can only procure it by tempting others to a positive breach of 
the laws ; for they can get it by no other means except by purchase 
from those who employ the country poacher in almost every rural 
village in the kingdom, or corrupt the land-owner’s gamekeeper, 
on half the extensive properties of England, to take it for them. 
And what is, if possible, still more absurd, unjust, and insane than 
the other parts of this notable arrangement, while the poulterer, the 
poacher, and the gamekeeper, are exposed to heavy and ruinous 
penalties for selling this game, the ultimate purchaser or consumer, 
who is certainly the prime mover of the whole transaction, offends 
against no law whatsoever (at least against no human law) in placing 
the almost irresistible temptation in their way. 

“€ Tsay ‘the almost irresistible temptation,’ because no honest man 
can disguise from himself that when three-fourths of a community 
are debarred by law from any privilege to which they have an equitable 
claim, which it is also within their power to establish, even under the 
protection of those very prohibitory iaws ;—that in such a case the laws 
will be overlooked, and a custom established in opposition to them too 
powerful to be resisted. 

** If the object of a good and fair law is to prevent the commission 
of an offence, it is difficult to speak in terms of measured indignation 
concerning statutes, which at one and the same time both promote 
and punish the same crime. To be both unjust and ineffectual is the 
deepest reproach with which any law can be stained, but it is by no 
means the foulest to which the present Game Laws are obnoxious: 
for I think it quite indisputable that they are not only unjust ds they 
tempt to the commission of the offence which they severely punish ; 
not only ineffectual, as they have no tendency to prevent the commis- 
sion of the offence itself ; not only absurd as tending to raise the price 
of game in the market by the additions made to its cost. on account of 
risk and penalties ;—but that they are above all, grossly wicked, as 
their chief positive consequence is the general destruction of the morals 
of the rural population, which like the ‘ stout peasantry’ itself, 

** When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 


T his is the statement of the cause of the evil, and of some 
of its general consequences. Of its particular results, there 
is a lively and spirited display in the following passage : 

“* I trust it will scarcely be necessary to enlarge upon their destructive 


moral tendency further than briefly to detail effects which almost every 
country newspaper must have made familiar to my readers. Discon- 


tent against their superiors is one of the first effects produced by the 
Game Laws among the lower orders, Finding himself employed as the 
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agent to transfer the property of one rich man to anether, who is 
obnoxious to no punishment for receiving it, the poacher, when dis- 
covered and convicted, perceiving himself to be the only victim, is 
tempted to think that there is one law for the rich and another for the 
poor; an observation which a poacher made in my presence the 
other day. This feeling is carefully fostered by his employers, who 
studiously represent game to be every man’s property, tyrannically 
preserved for the benefit of a few, and therefore that it is at least 
fair if not meritorious to attack it ; whereas certainly no man can 
have the slightest equitable claim to it except by purchase, who has 
had no sbare in the expence of rearing and preserving it. Frequent 
breaches of the peace, murders, and homicides, are the natural result 
of the continual contests which are Kept alive in a parish, between 
different portions of its armed population. The regular army, as it 
may be called, of Gamekeepers and their assistants, are assailed in their 
nightly bivonac by the irregular tirailleurs of the bands of poachers ; 
and the savage spirit and consequences of a war of posts are per- 
petoated in every village. All moral ideas of right and wrong are 
confounded ; all love of the spirit of peace and humanity are banished 
from the breasts of the contending parties ; and even the shedding of a 
neighbour's blood is considered matter of triumph among their several 
advocates.—-As the poet states of a profligate alehouse-keeper. 
‘ He praised the poacher, precious child of fun, 
Who shot the keeper with his own spring gun.’ Crasse. 
That this condition ef things should ultimately prepare the minds 
of the Jower classes for every crime to which the circumstances of 
their station can tempt them is not surprising—nor that the calendar 
which records the most atrocious enormities should be filled with the 
names of those, who, upou first starting in the career of poaching, 
would have shrunk with horror from a contemplation of the crimes 
which they were afterwards the most forward to commit. 
“ The habit of nightly plunder, 
—‘ When steals the vagrant from his warm retreat, 
To rove a prowler, and be deem’d a cheat,’— 
by depriving the poor man of the conscious integrity of his conduct, 
deprives him of more than half bis motives to abstain from crime. 
He acquires the feelings, the fears, the suspicions of the thief;—he 
considers himself as in a state of warfare with all the honest part of 
the community, and as justified by his new system of opinions and 
associations to attack them and their property. Failing his success 
in the wood, the field, and the forest, he resorts to the hen-roost or 
the sheep-fold. He becomes a felon confessed or convicted: and 
with feelings and habits corrupted and perverted by the process just 
described, what principle of restraint can any longer operate to pre- 
‘vent him from the most desperate undertakings—from the extremes 
of burglary and murder?’ ‘The whole process is as simple and natural 
as itisin most cases inevitable; and the proprietor of game may 
tremble to think from what a little cloud, apparently no bigger than a 
man’s hand, all this storm of vice, misery, and corruption, to the 
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poor themselves, and to their innocent wives and children, has 
evolved,” 


Now we are of opinion, that no man sincerely attached to 
the welfare of his country, nay we will go farther and say, that 
no man with a spark of humanity, honesty, or morality in his 
disposition, can do otherwise than bitterly lament the truth of 
the faithful picture here drawn, of the lamentable effects of 
the game laws. Nay, we think he must be ready to make 
almost any sacrifice of mere pleasure or profit, to wipe out the 
foul stain from the face of the statute book, and from the 
habits and dispositions of the people. Well, then, the author 
proposes a plan for the purpose, which, instead of demanding 
from the landed proprietor any sacrifice, is calculated, as we 
presume to think, to promote a great increase in the breed of 
game, to provide more certainty for its preservation, and 
without curtailing the amusements and advantages now enjoyed 
by the privileged sportsman, to extend them to others, who 
are equally entitled by their station and property, to enjoy 
them. The outline of this plan is thus described. 


‘* Tt appears from the preceding parts of this letter, that the demand 
for Game in the market made by such of the higher ranks of society as 
can only procure it by purchase, is the main cause, both of the 
inefficiency and of the bad moral tendency of the Game Laws. The 
demand holds out a temptation too great. to be resisted, and in fact 
will rise till the resistance be overcome ; and at the same time it can 
only be supplied by a breach of the laws, and the attendant consequen- 
ces, as I have just described them. 

** It should seem then that the evil would at once be stopped, if 
measures could be taken to ensure a legitimate supply for this demand 
in the market, especially if such supply could be brought there at so 
cheap a rate as to undersell the dishonest dealer. I have before stated 
that the risk and penalties now impose a much higher price upon game 
than the fair cost of rearing, preserving, and bringing it to market. 
Allow it then to be brought thither at the fair cost, and the poacher 
would be immediately undersold. Although the animals alive are 
fer@ nature, and therefore no man’s property in the eye of the law,— 
when dead they strictly belong to the possessor, The simple expe- 
dient then of legalizing the sale of them in open market would, I 
think, be sufficient to prevent the evil. 

* In favourable situations, game would be reared and preserved for 
the express purpose of regularly supplying the market in fair and open 
competition, which would so reduce its price that I see no reason why 
a partridge should be dearer than a rabbit, or a hare and pheasant 
than a duck or goose ; this is about the proportion of price which the 
animals bear to each other in France, where game can be legally sold, 
and is regularly brought to market, and where by the way, game is 28 
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plentifully as in any cultivated country in Europe. The price so 
reduced would never be enough to compensate the risk and penalties 
of the unlawful poacher, who must therefore be driven out of the 
market. Doubtless the great poulterers of London and the commer- 
cial towns, who are the principal instigators of poaching, would cease 
to have any temptation to continue so; as they could fairly and law- 
fully procure game for their customers at a cheaper rate from the 
regular breeders. They would, as they now do for rabbits and’ wild 
fowl, contract with persons to rear and preserve them for the regular 
supply of their shops, which would be a much more commodious and 
satisfactory, and less hazardous way forthem, than the irregular and 
dishonest and corrupting methods now pursued. It is not saying very 
much in favour of human nature to assert, that men in respectable 
stations of society had rather procure the same ends by honest than by 
dishonest means. Thus would all the temptations to offend against 
the Game Laws arising from the change of society, together with the 
long chain of moral and political mischiefs, at once disappear.” 


There are a few other provisions proposed with the view of 
preventing the liberty of exposing game to sale, from regene- 
rating into licentious excess. We shall not, however, now 
enter into them, as it would lead us, were we to indulge 
the reflections which naturally suggest themselves to the 
mind on such a subject, to extend this article to a some- 
what unreasonable length. 

We must, therefore, satisfy ourselves for the present with 
a strong recommendation of this very sensible, temperate, and 
well-written tract, to the general attention of the public. It 
affords food for reflection of a very serious nature. Let such 
men as Mr. Coke, who talk loudly of their concern for the 
rights and liberties of the people, consider how far their 
jealous and rigid enforcement of their own conventional pri- 
vileges in the article of game, trench not only upon those 
rights and liberties, but upon moral and social order, Let the 
daring outrages, the nocturnal combats, the maiming, wound- 
ing, and murder, with which the public papers of late have 
teemed, lead them to revolve this subject deeply in their 
minds, We defy any man to defend the game laws on princi- 
ple. Nature and reason tell us, that every man who feeds game 
should have a right to kill it; much more that every man whose 
property is injured by game, should have a right to destroy it. 
And no one object, connected with public good, can be pro- 
duced in opposition to the dictates of justice, and the sug- 
gestions of reason, on this topic. We think that our 
Author’s proposed regulaticn does not go far enough. At all 
events, however, it will do some good, if adopted, by pre- 
veuting much evil. 
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AFRICAN INSTITUTION AND THE SLAVE TRADE, 
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at the Annual General Meeting, held on the 12th of April, 
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A Reply “ Point by Point” to the Special Report of the Director 
of the African Institution. By Robert Thorpe, Esq. LL. D. 
8vo. Pp. 113. Rivingtons. 1815. 


Postscript to the Reply “ Point by Point,” containing an Expo- 
sure of the Misrepresentation of the Treatment of the Captured 
Negroes at Sierra Leone ; and other matters arising from the 
Ninth Report of the African Institution. By Robert Thorpe, 
Esq. LL. D. 8vo. Pp. 64. Rivingtons. 1815. 
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last, we exposed the fallacies, misrepresentations, errors, and 
mischievous tendency of a Pamphlet, published by the African 
Institution, being a Report of their Committee, ‘and containing 
Reasons for Establishing a Registry of Slaves in the British 
Colonies. Since that time, many other Tracts, all originating 
in the same quarter, or growing out of the discussions which 
these African Associators have sent forth into the world, have 
been published. The principal disputants are Mr. Zachary 
Macaulay, one of the Directors of the Institution, and almost 
sole Trader to Sierra Leone, and Dr. Thorpe, late Judge in 
that Colony. The service which the latter has rendered to the 
public, by detecting and exposing the frauds and the falsehoods 
of certain philanthropists, (who, be it observed, en passant, 
have made philanthropy a subject of lucrative speculation, 
and humanity a matter of commercial interest,) is great indeed, 
inasmuch as it has dispelled a delusion which had imposed on 
thousands, and opened a path to knowledge to those whom 
false and interested representations had kept in a state of 
profound ignorance, upon all subjects connected with colonial 
policy, in general, and with the Slave Trade, in particular. 
Most of these ‘Tracts are now before us, and they open a vast 
field of discussion, and afford abundant food for serious reflec- 
tion. Dr, Thorpe and Mr. Macaulay, two of the combatants, 
are now at issue before the public. ‘The latter, confident in 
his own acquired strength, and relying ov the force of that 
prejudice which had been excited in his favour, by the nature of 
his open professions and of his enown pursuits, has, it appears, 
suffered his zeal to subdue his judgment, and has entered the 
list with Dr, Thorpe—an adversary of no common cast. 

The motive assigned by Mr. Macaulay, for the publication 
of his Letter, is a desire to prove himself worthy the protec- 
tion of the Duke of Gloucester, and of other personages of 
distinction who have honoured him with their kindness and 
company for eight years. For, he adds, if Dr. Thorpe’s 
charges against him were true, “ he must be admitted utterly 
unworthy such an association.” Thus, then, as we have 
before observed, the parties are completely at issue; and if 
Dr. Thorpe prove the justice of his charges, Mr. M. stands 
self-condemed. But another combatant ‘has now entered the 
lists—the author of “ Thoughts on the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade,” &c. who, in the course of his reflections, 
having noticed, and briefly reviewed the chief points in 
“ispute, between the above parties, we shall first attend to 
him, though the last in order of publication, He begins by 
onserving ; that 
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last, we exposed the fallacies, misrepresentations, errors, and 
mischievous tendency of a Pamphlet, published by the African 
Institution, being a Report of their Committee, ‘and containing 
Reasons for Establishing a Registry of Slaves in the British 
Colonies. Since that time, many other Tracts, all originating 
in the same quarter, or growing out of the discussions which 
these African Associators have sent forth into the world, have 
been published. The principal disputants are Mr. Zachary 
Macaulay, one of the Directors of the Institution, and almost 
sole Trader to Sierra Leone, and Dr. Thorpe, late Judge in 
that Colony. The service which the latter has rendered to the 
public, by detecting and exposing the frauds and the falsehoods 
of certain philanthropists, (who, be it observed, en passant, 
have made philanthropy a subject of lucrative speculation, 
and humanity a matter of commercial interest,) is great indeed, 
inasmuch as it has dispelled a delusion which had imposed on 
thousands, and opened a path to knowledge to those whom 
false and interested representations had kept in a state of 
profound ignorance, upon all subjects connected with colonial 
policy, in general, and with the Slave Trade, in particular. 
Most of these ‘Tracts are now before us, and they open a vast 
field of discussion, and afford abundant food for serious reflec- 
tion. Dr, Thorpe and Mr. Macaulay, two of the combatants, 
are now at issue before the public. ‘The latter, confident in 
his own acquired strength, and relying ov the force of that 
prejudice which had been excited in his favour, by the nature of 
his open professions and of his %nown pursuits, has, it appears, 
suffered his zeal to subdue his judgment, and has entered the 
list with Dr, Thorpe—an adversary of no common cast. 

The motive assigned by Mr. Macaulay, for the publication 
of his Letter, is a desire to prove himself worthy the protec- 
tion of the Duke of Gloucester, and of other personages of 
distinction wiio have honoured him with their kindness and 
company for eight years. For, he adds, if Dr. Thorpe’s 
charges against him were true, “ he must be admitted utterly 
unworthy such an association.” Thus, then, as we have 
before observed, the parties are completely at issue; and if 
Dr. Thorpe prove the justice of his charges, Mr. M. stands 
self-condemed. But another combatant ‘has now entered the 
lists—the author of “ Thoughts on the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade,” &c. who, in the course of his reflections, 
having noticed, and briefly reviewed the chief points in 
“ispute, hetween the above parties, we shall first attend to 
him, though the last in order of publication, He begins by 
observing ; that 
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So much new light has lately been thrown upon the prospect of 
accomplishing the complete and universal Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, and the civilization of the inhabitants of Africa, by the pub- 
lication of ofticial documents, the discussions that have taken place in 
parliameot, and the various productions that have issued from the 
press, that it appears no unimportant task, to bring this mass of 
information into one point of view, for the purpose of enabling the 
public to form a correct judgment, on the probability of ultimate 
success in those great objects, which ate so justly dear to every friend 
of humanity.” 


This task, however, the author has accomplished, in one of 
the most temperate and best-written ‘Tracts, which have yet 
appeared on this interesting subject. 


‘ A distinct and highly important branch of this subject,” observes 
the author, ‘‘ arises out of the very grave charges which have been 
brought against the West-India legislatures, and indeed, the West- 
India communities in general, by the African Institution, in theif 
late Report, entitled ‘ Reasons for Establishing a Registry of Slaves 
in the West-India Colonies.* These charges are of no lighter 
import, than that they contumaciously and systematically persist in 
the illicit importation of Slaves, in violation of all the laws passed for 
the Abolition of that traffic; that they continue insular laws in force, 
whose policy obviously depends on the permanence of the Slave 
Trade ; that they pass new laws calculated to perpetuate slavery ; that 
they oppose various obstructions, and even positive prohibitions, to the 
religious instraction of the Slaves ; that they sell free-coloured persons 
into slavery, under presumption of law; and that they reject every 
measure recommended to them, for meliorating the condition of the 
Slaves. ‘The first of these charges is the foundation of a Bill which 
was brought into the House of Commons, by Mr. Wilberforce, at 
the close of the last Session of Parliament, the provisions of which 
infringe upon the right claimed by the Colonial Houses of Assembly, 
of legislating for themselves in all matters of internal regulation: and 
before Great Britain and her Colonies are involved in a contest about 
a question of right, it is surely expedient that the grounds on which 
the exercise of that right is called for, should undergo the most deli- 
berate and ample investigation.” 


Some of the charges here referred to against the West- 
Indians were considered, and confuted, by us, in our Review 
of Mr. Stephens’s Report, on the Registry of Slaves, in 
August and September last; and the interposition with the 
Colonial Legislatures in their internal regulations, was noticed 





* This was the Report reviewed by us in our Numbers for August 
and September last.—Rey. 
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by us in Pp. 260, 261, of Vol. 49 of the Anti-Jacobia Review. 
This intelligent author then proceeds to mention the last branch 
of his subject of investigation. 


« Lastly, the controversy between Dr. Thorpe and the African 
Institution is entitled to considerable attention ; not indeed so much 
with respect to the crimination, or justification, of the individuals 
who are the ostensible disputants; but as having brought to light 
valuable and important documents, that had long been withheld from 
the public; and as having led toa much clearer exposition, than 
was ever before given, of the views and objects of the leading mem- 
bers of that society, and of the measures they have adopted in order to 
carry them into effect. As frequent references to the proceedings 
of this body, who are now performing so distinguished a part on the 
theatre of public life; will be found in the course of the following 
pages, a short history of their establishment appears a necessary in- 
troduction to the subsequent comments that will be made on their 
conduct. 


Here follows a brief history of this singular establishment. 
In 1791, a set of gentlemen subscribed a large sum for the 
purpose of establishing the Sierra Leone Company, the ob- 
ject of which was the civilization of Africa, ‘The Company 
lasted for sixteen years, when their funds were exhausted, 


without having produced the smallest effect in the attainment 
of their object. A new society was now formed, c. lled the 
African Institution, government having taken upon itself the 
expence and management of the establishment. .‘ Among 
the members of that Institution” the author observes, * are 
men of the most distinguished rank and unquestionable honour ; 
and they have ever been considered as a body whose zealous 
and disinterested labours in the cause of humanity entitled 
them to public gratitude.” This is true, but the public were 
much surprized at the attack—the well-founded attack, made 
on them about the end of the year 1814, by Dr. Thorpe, the 
chief justice of Sierra Leone. In June last, the African 
Institution published an answer to Dr. Thorpe, to which the 
author now directs his attention : 


“ The first part of the Report relates to the transactions of the 
Sierra Leone Company ; and represents the Colony, while under 
their management, to have been twice attacked by a combination of 
the surrounding natives; adding, that these attacks were partly 
brought on by the protection the Company had: afforded to fugitive 
slaves.* In a subsequent part of the Report it is again stated, that, 
‘ in point of fact, all slaves who sought shelter in the colony, were 


—_——-_ 
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“ protected to the utmost power of the governor and council ; nor has 
‘ one iustance been discovered of protection having been refused to a 
* slave who claimed it!* On reading this statement, must nota 
doubt occur to every mind, whether such conduct was consistent 
either with justice or (with) policy ? Had the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany any right so far to enforce the abolition of the Slave Trade upon 
the subjects of other nations, as to deprive them of their property, 
by making that settlement a place of refuge and protection for 


' fugitive slaves? The legislature has lately given a practical answer 


to this question, by paying an indemnity to the Portuguese govern- 
ment for the value of their ships and cargoes employed in the Slave 
Trade, captured by our cruizers, and condemned at Sierra Leone, 
Indeed, the report almost makes the same admission ; for it says, 
‘ they could not have invited the resort of fugitives to the colony, 
‘ without giving their neighbours what would have seemed just cause 
‘ of war against them ;'¢ and whether they invited them, or re- 
ceived and protected when they came without invitation, made no 
difference whatever in the injury done to the aggrieved parties. In 
point of policy, this measure appears as exceptionable as it is in point 
of justice ; for what could so effectually tend to frustrate every ra- 
tional expectation of civilizing the natives of Africa, as adopting a 
line of conduct, which necessarily put an end to all friendly inter- 
course with them, and kept them in a constant state, either of secret 
animosity, or open warfare, with the new settlers ?” 


Certainly, if they afforded protection to runaway negroes, and 
refused to restore them to their legal owners, they afforded as 
just aground of war as if they had actually invited them. 
But we are very much inclined to believe that this indirect 
ceclaration of not having invited the slaves to abscond from 
their masters, is a piece of Jesuitism; we suspect the fact to 
be that they held out the promise of protection, which induced 
the slaves to run away, and which was just as much, in point 
of fact, an invitation, ‘as if the word invited had been 
really used. There has been so much juggle and deception in 
the servants and agents of this Company, that we are fully 
justified in suspecting the truth of all their aHegations, on 
any subject connected with their own conduct. Have these 
gentlemen forgotten, that if, in this land of liberty, they 
were either to invite an apprentice to run away from his mas- 
ter, or to protect him when he had run away, knowing that he 
had done so, against his master, the master would have a good 
ground of action 5 them, and would scarcely fail to 
recover very heavy damages? What could their answer be, 
if such runaway negroes were claimed by their masters or 
ewners? Would they urge the inconsistency of slavery with 
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the natural rights of man? The same plea might be urred 
by the protector of a ranaway apprentice, but a British judge 
would reject it with indignation. The rights of nature, they 
very well know, cannot be opposed to social or conventional 
rights ;---and if the former would liberate, the latter would 
retain, the slaves in Africa. And we take it for granted, that 
the Members of the African Institution are not the sovereigns 
of Anacharsis ClootZ, of revolutionary memory, and who pre- 
sented himself as ambassador for the human race; whose mas- 
ters of course, would have a right to prescribe their own laws 
to the world. 


“ Another plan,” says our author, ‘* pursued in Sierra Leone, very 
inconsistent with the avowed object of the Company, was that of 
purchasing the natives of Africa, and apprenticing them for foar- 
teen years, because it must be admitted, that the principle of com- 
pulsory servitude is the same, whether for a limited or unlimited 
period. With respect to the disposal of two cargoes of captured 
slaves, by Governor Ludlam, previous toa Court of Vice-Admiralty 
being established at Sierra Leone, for twenty dollars each, which 
were given as a, bounty to the captors, the Report observes, that 
‘ there are solid objections to -he transaction on the score of irregu- 
‘ Jarity and inexpediency, although it is a gross and culpable mis- 
‘ representation to call it a sale of slaves ;** and then admits the pro- 
prety of applying this term to it, by quoting a letter from Mr. 
Macaulay to Governor Ludlam, in which he says, ‘ it tells ill, be- 
cause it looks something like a sale.’t The arguments used in justi- 
fication of this system, in the letters of Governor Ludlam, printed in 
this Report,t and those of Mr, Macaulay in the Appendix to his 
Pamphlet,§ certainly give some colour to the observation of Dr. 
Thorpe, ‘ that whenever Mr. Macaulay and his friends go into Africa 
‘ te purchase negroes, they redeem or ransom natives; but wher 
‘ other traders go for the same purpose, they Luy slaves, || 


This is a fact so important in the examination of the con- 
duct of the agents of the African Institution, that we shall 
here introduce Dr. Thorpe’s own remarks on the subject.---In 
some preliminary observations Dr. T. vindicates Governor 
Thompson (formerly Governor of Sierra Leone,) from the 
aspersions of Mr. Macaulay, who charged him with having be- 
trayed a confidential correspondence to the Doctor. This 
charge is repelled by an assurance that Dr. T. never saw the 
letters in question in manuscript, nor until they had appeared 
in the Sierra Leone Gazette in 1808 and 9, and afterwards in 


ad Xl **+ Ibid.” “s > P. 52>" 
‘*§ Letter to the Duke of Gloucester, Appendix.” 
“|| Preface to the 4th Edition of Dr. Thorpe’s Pamphlet, p. 12.” 
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London by Mr. Grant in 1810. He then gives Captain 
Thompson’s own account of the manner in which he became 
possessed of those letters, which, as it is immediately con- 
nected with that branch of the subject which is now under our 
consideration, we shall transcribe. 


** Mr. Ludlam finding that I could not be managed, (that instead 
of lending my assistance to conceal the illegal transactions which 
had taken place in the colony since the Act of Abolition, by the 
direct interference of the Colonial Government,) put the letters of 
the Company’s Secretary into my bands, tempting me to aid the 
covert slave traffic which had already been established, and to join in 
the gencral system of misrepresentation to the British Government ; 
but instead of complying, I sent them to the Vice-Admiralty 
Court, as evidence of their transactions.’ 

‘* For nearly two years, [ put a stop to the scheme of founding a pri- 
vileged Slave Trade, on the ruins of the general one, which had been al- 
‘ ready carried into effect.’ In confirmation of this statement, I beg leave 
to refer to six letters that Captain Thompson wrote to Mr. Ludiam on 
the subject, copies of which, the author informed me, he had trans- 
mitted to Lord Castlereagh.” 


There is so much of juggle and deception in the transaction 
here referred to, that, if there be any documents existing in the 
Colonial Department which can throw a light upon it, they 
ought to be forthcoming. Here is a direct charge against the 
most active promoters of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
preferred too by a governor of their own darling settlement,---of 
carrying on a priyate Slave Trade themselves!!! It is difficult 
to conceive a proceeding more fraudulent and more disgrace- 
ful, and, unless the charge be repelled by something more 
solid than verbal protestations and denials, the characters of 
the parties must suffer irreparable injury in the estimation of 
the public, whowill, henceforth, be disposed to mistrust all those 
who profess to be righteous overmuch, or, rather, fanatically 
philanthropic! We have not yet done, however, with Dr. 
Thorpe’s exposure of this new Slave Trade system. 


“* ¢ T stated,’ says Dr. T. in p. 47, ‘ This substitute for the Slove 
‘ Trade appears evidently to bave been a premeditated plan, well- 
* Jaid before the act passed ;’ and gave the extract from Mr. Macau- 
lay’s letter, (in the shape I had found it twice published) to shew 
whose offspring it probably might have been. Mr, Macaulay, to 
convince his readers that I had ineffectually endeavoured ‘ to prove 
‘ he had formed a settled purpose of establishing slavery at Sierra 
‘ Leone,’ by giving only extracts of his letters, has published his 
letters entire, and subjoined various other luminous compositions, 
yet, throughout the whole of this elaborate compound, he allows, 
that he did think this system of apprenticeship the best plan for civil- 
izing Africa, to satissy ‘ the most uninformed of his real views and 
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« intentions ;\—I confess he has been wonderfully successful; he has 
gone much beyond any tiing I had insinvated, for he openly avows, 
that he had considered redeeming the natives of Africa, and appren- 
ticeing them in Sierra Leone, was the Lest mode of civilizing Africa ; 
that is, whenever Mr. Macaulay and his friends go into Africa to pur- 
chase negroes, they redeem or ransom slaves; but when other traders 
go for the same purpose, they buy slaves; the ingenuity of this dis- 
tinction every one will perceive. Thus he upholds the Slave-trading 
principle ; but by apprenticeing the negro at Sierra Leone for seven 
years, or to twenty-one years of age, Africa is to become civilized! I 
will suppose his plan carried into effect, yet the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese regulations for their slaves will afford as much chance of 
redemption, and more for good treatment, than Mr, Macaulay's; buat 
what chance has the slave when carried to Sierra Leone, that every 

part, or any favourable part, of his indenture will be enforced? The 
poor negro is ignorant of the indenture, he cannot bea party ; who is 
to bind him ? who is to liberate him? who is to secure him from be- 
ing removed or resold? or who is to be answerable that the severity 
of his labour may not be augmented, as the term of his apprentice- 
ship is contracted ¢ are the public officers (placed and displaced , by 
Mr, Macauiay,) to be the security; or will the white traders at 
Sierra Leone be assiduous to cancel the bond of slavery, to liberate 
the African, and restore him to civilize his native country? Mr. 
Macaulay, however, (many years after his confidential Letters had 
been published, and bis project exposed,) in an ebullition of .humi- 
lity, declares, ‘I certainly am not solicitous to exculpate myself 
‘ from the charge of speculative error on this point; I am willing to 
‘ give up my judgment to the severest animadversions of Dr. Thorpe, 
‘ [am only desirous of shewing that I am not fairly chargeable with 

‘ unfriendly views to Africa, or with any low and sordid purpose, in 
‘ having mooted this great question ;’ that is, it is not unfriendly to Afti- 
ca to carry on the slave-trade to Sierra Leone, nor is it for any ‘ low 

‘and sordid purpose,’ he would employ slaves there on tropical produce 
for his own benefit, after having used his utmost exertion to prevent their 
being sent to other parts ot the empire, to work for those who had 

exhausted health and capital to obtain that benefit; this is not only 

satisfactory evidence of the truth of my statement, but an acknow- 

ledgement of an organized plan to perpetuate, under the most plau- 

sible pretences, al/ that Captain Thompson has said or written con- 

cerning the system of s/ave-trading pursued at Sierra Leone, wrote to 
our inestimable monarch, ‘ that’ his subjects in Sierra Leone had al- 
* ways been clandestinely trading in slaves,’ and specifically named 
Messrs. Macaulay, Ludlam, Dawes, and Smith. These letters are in 
Arabic, and deposited with Mr. Chisholm, the King’s agent for the 
colony. J have only now to assure Mr. Macaulay, that from the full 
disclosure he has made of his lettérs and genuine sentiments, I per- 
fectly agree with him, ‘that the most uninformed of his .readers 
* cannot have a doubt of his real views and intentions, 1 shal) not 
make goy ‘ severe animadversions’ on his conduct, but.consign him 
to the mildest animadversions the nation can pass on his ‘ speculative 
* errors,’” 
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\ Alas! had this gentleman’s errors been only speculative, 
they might have been suffered to pass without a comment ; 
but they are practical errors, of which every one has a right 
to complain. Errers productive of profit to himself, and 
belying the whole tenour of his professions on the subject of 
the Slave Trade. With this brief remark, we, too, leave him 
to the judgment of the public, with a caution to his Majesty’s 
Secretary for the Colonial Department, to beware how he 
listens to the suggestions of those interested philanthropists, 
Having disposed of this branch of the subject, at least for 
the present, we return to “ The Thoughts on the Abolition,” 
&c.—the author of which goes on to observe, that 


** Many of the good intentions of the Sierre Leone company and 
African, Institution, from some cause or other, have failed in the 
execution. The committee acknowledge this to have been the case, 
with respect ‘to the education of the natives; and vindicate them- 
selves for having asserted, in their second and third Reports, that 
* the resolutions of the Board on the subject of Education had been 
carried into effect,’ by observing, that ‘they assumed that would 
be the case,’ and that, ‘in their sizth Report, they distinctly 
acknowleiged they had not been carried into effect.’* This excul- 
pation is by no means complete: the Directors were not warranted 
in assuming that to have been actually done, which was only meant 
to be done; because intention and execution are very different 
things ;—for as Dr Johnson has truly observed, orders are easily 
made, but they do not execute themselves. Neither ought they, 
after having given the public this misrepresentation, to have suffered 
it to remain so long uncontradicted.’ 


Most assuredly not—but we shrewdly suspect that the 
respectable part of the directors were made, in this instance, 
as in many others, the dupes of the interested and designing 
few, who have, unaccountably, engrossed the whele manage- 
ment of their concerns. This junto, in all probability, pur- 
posely deceived both the directors and the public ; for it is next 
to an pl that they could themselves imagine that any pro- 
gress had been made in the education of the natives, when they 
must have known that scarcely one efficient step had been 
taken for that purpose, But they had drawn so largely on 
pare credulity before, that they thought the bank could never 

e .exhausted; like a thoughtless spendthrift, who abuses his 
father’s liberality till he dries up its source, At all events, 
such a broad, unqualified, assertion ought not to have been 
made, and reported, as this wa$; it disgraces the society, and 
the subsequent acknowledgement forms any thing but 4 
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legitimate excuse. We now come to another species of 
slavery, encouraged by these abolitionists ! 


«* In commenting upon ‘ the vehemence with which Dr. Thorpe 
‘ exclaims against the practice of entering the captured Africans into 
‘ His Majesty's sea and land service,” as being slavery under another 
name, the Special Report says, ‘ it is obvious, however, that here, if his 
‘complaint were ever so well founded, the law, and the law alone, is 


jn fault; and no blame fairly attaches either to the servants of Go- 


‘yernment, or to the African Institution.”* But it should be re- 
membered, that the Directors of the African Institution, in their fifth 
Report, state the Slave trade Felony bill to have been founded on their 
ewn resolutions ;¢ and after assuming the merit of having otiginated 
this measure, and carried it through Parliament,---a merit, their 
claim toany part of which, however, was disputed with them by 
one of their own members, who claimed the monopoly of the 
whole,t---it seems hardly fair in them to shake all its defects 
off their own shoulders, and throw them upon the Legislature. They 
‘ admit that abuses may have existed in the recruiting department ;' 
but ‘ agree with the highly respectable editor of Mr. Mungo Park’s 
‘ Jast Mission to Africa, that occasional abuses, particalarly if those 
‘ abuses admit of an easy remedy, ought not to be urged as valid ar- 
guments against the practice itself, if it should be ascertained to be on 
the whole beneficial to the Africans,” This is precisely the reason- 
ing by which the Slave Trade was formerly established and justified, 
in the eyes of many wise and pious persons, as being on the whole 
beneficial to the Africans, because it \ed to their civilization and converse 
sion ; and it is curious enough, to see the Abolitionists obliged to vin- 
dicate their new system, by taking up the arguments of their old op- 
ponents. 

‘“* The trath is, that the abuses alluded to are not occasional, but 
general ; that they are interwoven into, and inseparable from this sys- 
tem. The captured negroes who are fit for service, are not examined 
as to their inclination for a military life ; their enlisting is not an act of 
choice, but compulsion ; a musket is put into their hands, they are 
taught the manual service, and shipped off for the West Indies, from 
whence they are drafted again for any destination where their services 
ate required; and, as happened on a late expedition, are frozen to 
death in the marshes of North America, or knecked on the head un- 
der the entrenchments of New Orleans. Such, it seems, is the fate 
Which has been provided for these unfortunate wretches, by those 
who professed to rescue and befriend them ! 

With respect to such of them as. being unfit for military service, 
are apprentic._ fer fourteen years, they appear to be in a worse situa- 
tion than those who are slaves for life ; for after having worn ont their 





“** Page 114.” “+ Page 9.” 
‘*t Edinburgh Review, No. 36, p. 313 to 316.” 
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youth in servitude, they are left to struggle with want and infirmities, 
without the advantage which slaves enjoy, of being maintained in 
their old age at the expence of their masters. This apprenticing Act 
of Parliament provides, that after the term of apprenticeship is expired, 
they may be apprenticed anew ; so that, as Dr. Thorpe justly observes, 
‘ here is involuntary servitude established for life, by an Act of Par. 
‘ Jiament purporting to abolish slavery.” 





Here is slavery with a vengeance. Let us ask any man, 
whether the African thus condemned to enter the military 
service of foreigners, with whose language, manners, and 
habits he is wholly unacquainted ; and to submit to the 
severity of military discipline, under the highest of pains and 
penalties; and then to be led or driven into a climate most 
uncongenial with his constitution and feelings, to fight for a 
cause not his own, and without the prospect of either pro- 
motion or liberation, is not in an infinitely worse state of 
slavery, than any of the slaves in our West-India Islands ; 
where they are secured from violence by law; where the 
climate is similar to their own; where their comforts are 
carefully provided for; and where an opportunity for the 
acquisition of property, and for obtaining their freedom, is 
allowed them? There cannot exist a doubt in the mind of 
any rational, aye, or of any truly humane, man, that the 
situation of the latter is infinitely preferable. But to see 
this system carried on and upholden by men who claim to 
themselves almost the exclusive merit of humanity, who 
found their own pretensions to public favour and to minis- 
terial support, on their tender concern, their exquisite feelings, 
their indefatigable exertions, to meliorate the situation, and 
to promote the civilization of their “ poor unhappy ” black 
brethren of Africa, (to use the miserable cant of the semi- 
methodistical author, of “ Reasons for establishing a registry 
of Slaves,”) is more than can be endured with patience, by 
any who love plain-dealing, and detest hypocrisy. Dr. ‘Thorpe 
has said so much and so well, on the subject of the com- 
pulsory apprenticeship, that it has become needless for us to 
enlarge upon it. We shall only observe, therefore, that the 
farce of an indenture, is a miserable trick, a wretched juggle, 
invented by these slight-of-hand philanthropists, who, like the 
weir'd sisters, in Macbeth, perpetually “ palter with us in @ 
double sense,” keeping the word of freedom to the ear, but 
breaking it to the hope, which almost tempts us to exclaim, 
with Macbeth himself, ‘* Curse on these juggling fiends !”— 
a trick devised for the purpose not merely of deceiving the 
captive African, but of imposing further on the credulity of 
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the British public, who, though they have been and ought to 
shudder at slavery, are familiarized with apprenticeship. An 
indenture, every one knows, is a contract, which cannot have 
a legal existence without the consent of two parties. Now, 
how can the negroe, who cannot possibly read, or understand 
when read to him, one word of this indenture, give his consent 
toit? The thing is impossible. Ignorant of its nature, he 
can never enforce its provisions (if any such it contain) against 
his master ; but he will find to his cost, that they can and will 
be enforced against himself. But we shal] have more to say, 
on the subject of this new Piulanthropic Slave- Trade, when 
we come to consider more minutely Dr. ‘Fhorpe’s reply. 

Never were the Directors of any public body placed in a 
more unfortunate predicament, than those of the African 
Institution are, by the misconduct of their agents, and by the 
blind confidence which is reposed in them. In truth, their 
awkward attempt at self-defence and justification involves a 
complete confirmation of the justice of all the charges on 
which they have been arraigned by their adversaries. They 
appear, indeed, to have effected no one purpose for which they 
were established ; to have done literally nothing, if not worse 
than nothing, towards promoting the freedom and civilization 
of Africa. The author of the ** Thoughts on the Abolitien,”’ 
next adverts to the care which these exemplary moralists have 
taken of the morals of the people placed, by the improvidence 
of government, under their immediate superintendance. 


“ The Special Report also admits, that ‘ there is doubtless much 
* trath in the representation Dr. Thorpe has made of the low state of 
morals at Sierra Leone ;’ but expresses a doubt ‘ whether the ex- 
ample of Dr. Thorpe himself was peculiarly calculated to diminish 
the evil.’ It then observes, ‘that he has also dwelt much on the 
backward state of cultivation inthe colony; bat has omitted to in- 
form the public, that this backwardness arose in part, at least, from 
the effects of a law framed by himself, namely, the militia act, a law 
which, however, they declare in a subsequent passage, ‘ they have 
no intention to blame, as they believe it was framed on the model 
of other Colonial Acts of the same description, and some such Act 
was Clearly necessary.’ 
“ Itis painful to find the Directors so frequently forgetting, that 
recrimination is not justification; and still more so to read these re- 
peated acknowledgments, that notwithstanding the unremitting and 
zealous exertions of the Sierra Leone Company and the African Insti- 
tution, for twenty-four years past, so little progress has been made in 
the instruction, the morals, or the industry of the settlers ; and the ad- 
mission of this fact naturally leads to some investigation into the causes 
of their failure. 


“* The former of these bodies consisted of men of indisputable 
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zeal, intelligence, and philanthropy. In addition to these character- 
istics, the latter exhibits an almost unprecedented combination of 
rank, weight, and talents: but one great defect in their composition 
appears to be, that the time of miost of the members, is so much en- 
mg by their various avocations, both public and private, that they 

ve little leisure to devote to the objects for which the society was 
formed, and therefore are obliged to see with the eyes of others ,--- 
another, that having no local knowledgeof Africa, nor of the habits, 
manners, and characters, of its inhabitants, they are il] qualified to 
judge of the proper line of conduct to be pursued towards them ;--- 
anotber, that some of the members appear occasionally to infuse a 
greater portion of zeal into the character of their proceedings, than is 
altogether consistent with sound discretion ;---and lastly, that some of 
the more zealous and active among them, being bound together by a 
fervour of religious enthusiasm, consider every individual of their own 
sect as immaculate ; and, placing implicit confidence in their fidelity 
and disinterestedness, are the more liable to bave that confidence 


abused.” 


This able writer proceeds to offer some important consi- 
derations on the controversy between Dr. Thorpe and Mr. 
Macaulay, which, fortunately for the cause of truth, has pro- 
duced some documents which, evidently, were never intended 
to see the light. 


** Dr. Thorpe’s pamphlet (he observes) contains a number of very 
severe animadversions on the conduct of Mr. Zachary Macaulay, for- 
merly Secretary to the Sierra Leone Company, and now a Director of 
the African Institution, This Gentleman has published a vindication of 
himself, ina Letter addressed to His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Gloucester ; the Appendix to which is much more valuable and impor- 
tant than the Pamphlet itself, as it contains various documents, never 
before ecg which throw considerable light on the views and ob- 
jects of the Sierra Leone Company, and of their servants. Among 
other papers printed by Dr. Thorpe, is a letter from Mr. Macaulay, 
to Mr Ludlam, then Governor of Sierra Leone, dated the 4th Novem- 
ber, 1807 ; wherein, after cautioning the Governor to be guarded in 
all the ostensible letters he writes, he adds, ‘I have no doubt that 
* Government will be disposed to adopt almost any plan which we 
‘ may propose to them with respect to Africa, provided we will but 
save them the trouble of thinking.’ 

‘* Mr. Macaulay appears to have felt a consciousness, that this and 
other expressions in the before-mentioned letter, required much quali 
fication and explanation. He consequently labours this point very 
hard ; and after attempting a vindication of the paragraph about 
saving His Majesty's Ministers the trouble of thinking, by stating ‘ that 
‘he parehocly thought and wrote on African subjects, with a view 
‘ both tosave the time and trouble of His Majesty's Ministers, and to 
serve Africa,’ proceeds thus : 

*¢ But still Dr. Thorpe may choose too affirm, that his charge of 
fraud or dissimulation is fairly madé out by this letter.—What! if ! 
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a friend on his guard against committing himself incautiously in 
pl sal with a person who I fear may be unfriendly to his 
views, am I therefore committing a fraud? Is there any man, ac- 
guainted with public life, who is not aware of the very injurious pur- 

to which an unguarded statement, or an unqualified concession, is 
applicable in the hands of an opponent? Every day's proceedings in 
Parliament furnish abundant illustration of this fact, and shew how 
easily even truth, incautiously and partially stated, may be made, by 
interested or prejudiced parties, to produce ‘ the effect of falsehood.’ 

‘‘ But what was it which called for so marked a caution at this par- 
ticular juncture? In the first place, the same vessel which carried 
this obnoxious letter carried out orders to Mr, Ludlam to transfer the 
Colony to Government, and to correspond in future with the Colonial 
Department. It did seem to me, therefore, important that I should 
hint to him the necessity, if he would not injure the cause he had at 
heart, of being cautious and measured in his communications. Be- 
sides this, I had just received from hima letter which is annexed, 
dated 14th-April, 1807.” 

‘« The letter Mr. Macaulay alludes to, isprinted in the appendix to 
his pamphlet, and is a document of the highest importance, as ex- 
pressing the deliberate sentiments of the man who, perhaps of all 
others, from the situation in which he was placed, had the best means 
of forming a sound judgment on the effects of the Abolition ; who, 
as Mr. Macaulay tells his readers, ‘ had resided in Africa for the pre- 
‘ ceding eight years, and being on the spot, would be able to furnish 
‘ the most valid reasons, and the newest facts, in support of his sug- 
‘ gestions.. He adds, ‘I produce this letter, because it can now do 
‘no harm to produce it ;’ but may not Mr. Macaulay be asked, what 
harm it would lave done, at any time, to have produced information 
coming from such high authority ; and how he can justify having sup- 
pr itso long? His reason for so doing will appear in the various 
extracts which will be given from the letter itself. -It commences thus : 
Letter from Thomas Ludlam, Esq. to Z. Macaulay, Esq. dated 

Fort Thornton, April 14, 1807. 

“* My Dear Sir, 

“I offer a few thoughts on the subject of the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, as it respects Africa in general, and our own colony in 
particular. 

“In the first place, the Abolition of itself will not prevent the 
Africans from still remaining a savage and uncivilized people. To 
abolish the Slave Trade is not to abolish the violent passions which 
now find vent in that particular direction, Were it to cease, the mi- 
sery of Africa would arise from other causes ; but it does not follow 
that Aftica would be less miserable: she might even be less miserable, 
and yet be savage and uncivilized. 

“ * This will doubtless be acknowledged: and it may be asked 
why I repeat so obvious a truth. I answer, because the writings of 
the Abolitionists leave a contrary impression. They speak of the 

tkness in which we have kept Africa, and of the happiness which 
she may now look forward to, as if it were an unquestionable fact 



































































































































































































148 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


that Africa would have been civilized, had it not been for the Slave 
Trade: nay, forther, that civilization, christianity, and happiness, 
are now to be looked forward to as the natural effects of Abolition. 
They say ‘not this in direct terms ; to do so would sufficiently expose 
the absurdity ; but it is an obvious, and sometimes an unavoidable, 
conclusion from what they do say. 

*¢ «] mention it therefore on two acounts: First, that the friends 
of Africa may recollect the true nature and effects of Abolition, 
They must remember, that it does not actually set us forward one 
‘step in our course. It removes an artificial barrier which could not 
otherwise have been forced; but all the natural obstacles tothe im- 
provement of a savage people remain as great as ever. Secondly, 
that warm and unthinking people may be cautioned against a disap- 
pointment that might lead to unfortunate consequences, The example 
of Carolina shews, that a country may first abolish, yet afterwards 
re-establish the Slave Trade. And ‘the course is easy. Under a 
lukewarm government, smuggling may be practised to any extent, 
When unpunished breaches of such a law become notorious, the 
argument is plain, that much evil, even to the slaves themselves, 
might be prevented by regulating the trade. The trade cannot be 
regulated without being legalized. Its warmest enemies at present 
may by that time become lukewarm, having perceived so little direct 
benefit to arise from the Abolition: disappointment may even lead 
them to think the Africans incapable of improvement. In such a 
state of mind they will readily yield to the expediency of Jetting the 
hest practicable be done, rather than exert themselves in vain after 
the best that could be wished for, and think that humanity itself is on 
their side when they establish a regulated, in order to supersede a 
contraband, Slave Trade. ) 

** «In the next place [ would observe, that the administration of 
cvery African government must become extremely severe, if not 
extremely bloody. When so effectual a punishment as slavery is done 
away, which yet, as it sheds no blood, is readily executed on petty 
criminals and in doubtful cases, severe punishments and more terrible 
examples must be introduced. Every ancient institution, the power 
of every hereditary chief, must now be sustained by blood, instead of 
slavery. It is true, that through the Slave Trade the punishment of 
many small crimes has been raised into slavery ; but it is no less true, 
that the punishment of some great ones has been sunk into it. 
The effect will be similar on the public law by which the intercourse of 
independent towns and tribes is regulated. Like as in all feudal 
governments, every African chief is more ready to protect his own 
retainers, whether right or wrong, than to do justice to others, At 
present, therefore, an injured chief catches the people of his neigh- 
bour, and this compels the aggressor to talk the palaver, as otherwise 
his people would be sold. When it is no longer worth while to catch 
them by surprise, and hold them as a pledge of justice, the injured 
party must make war; and. kil] his neighbour's people for revenge, 
since he cannot sell them for satisfaction.’ ” 


(To be continued.) 
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A Sheep lost returned home, or the motives of the conversion of 
Robert Fanning to the Catholic faith, xccording to the prin- 
ciples of the reformed churches of England and Ireland, toge- 
ther with his recantation, Dublin: Printed for Jeremy Pepeyat, 
bookseller in Skinner-row. 1705. 


Tats pamphlet has been sent to us by a friend in Dublin, ac- 
companied with the following observations ; on which account, 
alone, we insert it as an article of Original Criticism, though 
certainly not coming strictly under that description. 

As a defence of the constitution in church and state has been 
the main object of your excellent Miscellany, | hope you will in- 
sert in it the small tract which I send you on the Popish con- 
troversy, as it contains in a narrow compass irrefragable argu- 
ments in support of the established church, and at the same 
time exposes and refutes in an unanswerable manner the su- 
perstitious errors of the Romish church. ‘Though its diction 
is in some degree antiquated, and wants those graces and 
elegancies of style, which modern critics require ; its depth 
of research, and its energy and perspicuity, amply compensate 
these defects. As it is out of print, and as probably a second 
copy of it isnotto be had in Ireland, I am degirous of having 
it reprinted in your Review, because by this it will Gbtain a more 
extensive circulation than it possibly could by being re- 
published separately as a pamphlet. The necessity of this is 
evident from the number of gross libels against the established 
church, which the papist clergy are constantly publishing in 
Ireland, not only for the purpose of proselytism, but to in- 
flame the’ multitude against the government and their protes- 
tant fellow-subjects. Of these you have given a list, with 
copious observations thereon, in p. 208, of your 35th volume, 
and in p. 61 of your 39th volume. Any person who peruses 
these libels and your remarks on them, will not be surprized 
at the treasonable combinations, the nocturnal robbery and 
assassination, which have existed some years in Ireland, and 
which are so terrific in many parts of it at this time, that 
strong coercive laws, wisely calculated to promote preventive 
justice, though enforced by a large military force, in aid of the 
civil power, are insufficient to secure the lives and property of 
loyal subjects. 


HIBERNICUS. 


“ Parrace. It was thought fit, by the advice of some friends, that I 
should render sorme account of my change, whereby I might as much as 
me lies, both avoid the imputation ofrasliness, and want of sincerity ; 
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and also contribute to the conversion of others, And although [ ¢ay 
not pretend to acquit myself in this undertaking with that elegance 
of style, and such close and subtle reasoning, as is peculiar to the 
more learned, yet according to my capacity, 1 will do my utmost en 
deavours ; hoping thereby, that my willingness to do good, will in some 
measure atone for the weakness of my performance. The goodness of 
my cause, which is truth, encouraged me to make this attempt to 
defend it, which do’s not require near so much art as falsehood doth to 
maintain it; and which alone is able to make a weak man strong in its 
defence, especially one being converted to strengthen his brethren, 
I now appeal to all that know me, whether or no I have made this 
change upon any base motives, either out of pride, prejudice or inte. 
rest; may it is quite the contrary, for it would have conduced more to 
my interest to have remained a member of the Romish communion, 
But I esteem more, and put a greater value upon a good conscience, 
than any worldly enjoyment; chusing rather to suffer affliction, with 
true believers, than to enjoy any worldly delights, or the pleasures of 
sin fora season. And now also I hope by the grace of Almighty 
God, that my life and conversation shall be such, as will assure the 
world that I profess the gospel of Christ, and his true religion in gool 
earnest; and that I do not dissemble with God or man, but am sin- 
cere and resolved to live and die in his holy profession ; which God of 
his infinite mercy grant, for the sake of his dear son Jesus Christ. 
Amen.” 


“Robert Fanning’s brief account of his being seduced to the 
church of Rome, and his returning to the church of England 
and Ireland; together with his recantation and renunciation 
of the errors of the said church of Rome; made by order 
of his Grace William Lord Archbishop of Dublin, before 
the reverend Dean Synge, in St. Catherine’s church in the 
City of Dublin, on the Sunday before Easter, being April 
the 9th, 1704. 


** After a long and deliberate enquiry into the most material and fund- 
mental doctrines, in difference betwixt the church of England and 
that of Rome, I come at last, to make a publick recantation and re- 
nunciation of the errors, both in doctrine and practice of the latter. 
But first of all I shall, as briefly as I can, to the best of my remem- 
brance, give a short narration and account of my being seduced to 
the church of Rome ; as also of my leaving their communion, to 
return again to the Protestant religion, as it is here by law established 
in the church of Ireland, First, therefore, in the late King James’ 
reign, my Curiosity having led me to hear some Popish sermons it 
this city, wherein they preached up their wonted doctrines of infalli- 
bility, charch authority, antiquity, miracles &c., and not 4 
little amused at such specious pretences, I was induced to make 
further inquiry to know the truth thereof. Afterwards coming ! 
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Conversion of Robert Fanning. 15{ 


discourse with Dr. Moor, priest of St. James's and St. Cathe- 
tine’s parishes, wherein I was born, and then living; and with 
othets also of that order and persuasion, who urged to me, and 
pretended to prove the foresaid doctrines, as peculiar and dis- 
tinguishing marks of their church ; I was thereby induced to believe 
that there must need be something of truth in all this, Continuing 
thus, and consulting with several others here in Dublin, for the 
space of above a year, and afterwards almost as long in London, [ 
was at last overcome and, persuaded by their cunning and subtil 
sophistry ; and chiefly by the many quotations of the ancient fathers, 
which seemed as they cited them, to make forthem. But though 
all this while I could see no good grounds for transubstantiation, yet 
they cleared that doubt, by inculcating the infallibility, antiquity, 
and church authority, &c.; which being once granted them, then 
that, and all the rest of th-ir absurd doctrines and practices followed 
of course. 

“ After being thus resolved, I had a mind to go beyond sea to study, 
whereby I might be better instructed in their religion, and qualified 
to convert and instruct others afterwards. In pursuance of which, I 
went over with the Queen Dowager to France, and then afterwards 
to Portugal, where I remained near ten years in Lisbon. But in the 
interim, and especially about the latter end of my abode there, I 
began to have some suspicion that there was something amiss both in 
their doctrines and way of worship, and particularly in that of tran- 
sabstantiation, my old former doubt ; for the truth of which, I had 
only the authority of their church, which I was persuaded to believe 
was the Catholic church. Yet I would not, nor indeed could I 
pat withdraw myself from their communion in the country where 

was, 

‘At last it pleased God one day that I providentially happened on 
Dr. Tillotson’s discourse against transubstantiation. ‘Taking it and 
reading it diligently, with earnest attention, it gave me no small 
satisfaction ; and after with some other helps for three months together, 
by the grace of God, I came at last to a resolution of returning 
hither, trom whence I at first so unhappily set out. And although I: 
was satisfied in the main, before I came from Lisbon, yet whilst I 
remained in London, and since I came hither to.my native country, 
I discoursed with several Romish priests and others, both to let them 
know the motives I had of coming from them, and to see what they 
bad further to say; but I could find no satisfaction ; for on the con- 
trary, I fonnd their doctrines to be new and opposite to the holy 
scripture, as well as to the universal and apostolical tradition of the 
Catholic church. 

“ Thus having, as briefly and sincerely as I could to the best of my 
remembrance, given an account of my former perversion, and also 
of my latter conversion, I do heartily make the following recantation 
and renunciation of the errors of the church of Rome. 

_““ { Robert Fanning, having been seduced to the church of Rome, 
4ave by the grace af God, discovered several erors both in. the 
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152 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


doctrine and practice of the said church, and having examined the 
doctrine and worship of the church of Ireland, as contained in the 
articles and service by law established, I do declare myself fully 
satisfied therewith, ard therefore have resolved to leave and forsake 
the communion of the said church of Rome, by reason of those 
many errors and abuses which it holds and maintains, and join myself 
to the charch of Ireland, as by law established, viz. 

“I do beiieve that there is no proper propitiatory sacrifice 
for the quick and dead in the mass, and I trust in, and depend upon 
no other sacrifice, than that one bloody sacrifice of our Lord Jesas 
Christ, offered on the ‘ cross, once for all.’ I do likewise declare, 
that [ believe the invocation and worship of the blessed Virgin, the 
angels and saints, as it is practised in the church of Rome, to be 
erroneous and superstitious, and resolve to pray to God alone, and 
worship the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, with religious worship, 
1 do also look upon the worship of our Saviour, or the saints, by 
images, as it is practised in the Remish church, to be against the 
second commandment. That the denying of the cup in the sacra. 
ment of the Lord's supper to the laity, is against the institution of 
that sacrament by our Lord Jesus Christ: and that the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, as taught in that church, is erroneous, absurd, 
and monstrous; an that the sacrament is not to be worshipped as 
Christ himself, with divine honour. That the pope hath no universal 
power given him by Christ over all christian churches; and that the 
assuming of that power by him, is a violation of the communion of 
saints. I do reject also the doctrine of purgatory, indulgences, 
prayers in an unknown tongue, and all the rest of the errors of the 
church of Rome, either in doctrine or practice. I do further declare, 
that I embrace the christian faith, as received, taught, and explained 
in the established church of Ireland. And I do promise to adhere to 
the communion of the said church, and that I will conform to the 
service and worship therein practised; and, for the future, I will 
endeavour to form my life and conversation according to the gospel. 

‘* First, Ido heartily repent me of my former sins and errors, most 
humbly beseeching Almighty God to pardon me, particularly my sins | 
in suffering myself to be seduced to the church of Rome, and to be 
so long misguided and involved in the errors and corruptions thereof, 
I return him likewise hearty thanks, for that it hath vouchsafed his 
infinite goodness to grant his grace unto me, his unworthy servant, 
to inspect und enquire into, and also to be sensible of, those errors, 
which in my ignorant youth, by superficial and imperfect education, 
I so long imbibed. 

“* Second, I beg pardon of the church of England and Ireland, 
my neighbours, countrymen, friends, and this congregation here 
present, for the offence and scandal I have given, in forsaking my 
religion and country ; and I humbly desire to be admitted a member 
of the established church of dreland; and that all good christiam 
would pray to the Almighty for me, to forgive me my sins and past errors, 
and to assist me with his grace for the future, to confirm, establish, 
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and strengthen me in my resolution, to continue a member of this 
true, holy, catholic, and apostolic church ; and to acquit myself as 
one, whose duty it is, according to our baptismal vow, to fight against 
sin, the world, and the devil, and to continue Christ's faithful soldier 
and servant to my life’s end. , 


«© Witness my hand, this Thirtieth day of March, 1704. 
“ROBERT FANNING.” 


4 lost Sheep returned home: or motives for Conversion to the 
Catholic faith. 


“« Tur Intropuctioy.—Having already in my recantation here- 
unto prefixed, accounted for the reasons and motives which occa- 
sioned my defection to the Church of- Rome; it only remains that 
I discover and refute the fallacy and sophistry of those motives 
and inducements, as being grounded on the very chief and fundamen- 
tal doctrines and principles of the Romanists, which being once done, 
all their other errors will fall of consequence, and first 
“ Section I.—Of the pretended universality of the Church of 

Rome, wherein an answer is given to what the Papists usually 

object against us, as to the novelty of the Protestant Religion. 

“ As the Church of Rome assumes to herself the prerogative of 
being the Universal or Catholic church, so she becomes thereby 
guilty of pride and uncharitableness ; even as the Donatists of old 
were, who assumed to themselves the same title. For the church of 
Rome being but a particular church, as that of England, can’t there- 
fore be the whole or universal church ; no more than France can 
be all Europe, or Europe the whole world. The Catholic .church 
must then be not the church of Rome only, of all those churches 
which are subject to the Pope or Bishop of Rome; but the whole 
number of Christians, in all ages, times, avd places, admitted into the 
church by baptism, and gathered into particular churches, under 
their respective pastors, professing the faith of Jesus Christ, and 
thereby united to him as their head,* and to one another by mutual 
love and charity. So that these distinct particular bodies or churches, 
added together, make up the Catholic charch,t or the mystical body 
of Christ. Of which body, though several members may be sick, 
orcorrupted, as the Church of Rome has been for many ages; yet 
we don't therefore utterly condemn her, as being no part of the Catho- 
lic Charch ; no more than we judge a man to be no man, because he 
is dangerously sick of some malignant distemper. I. know the 
Church of Rome makes subjection and union to the Pope, or Bishop 
of Rome, an essential condition of being a trae member of the Cathoe 
lic Church, whereof they affirm the Pope to be the head. butas 
the Pope’s supremacy or headship hath been solidly confuted by 
several learned Protestant divines; so how vain and false this pretence 
is, every rational man may find, who impartially considers, that 
there are now, and have been several churches which have not been 
subject to the Bishop of Rome, even before the reformation itself : 





, _‘** Ephes. v. 23.” 41 Cor. xii. 27.” 
No, 213, Vol, 50, February, 1816. - M 
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papely, Jerusalem, Antioch, and the Greek churches, &c. and 
still the Greek, Armenian, and Abyssinian churches ; as also the 
Jacobin, both Syrian and Cophtick, are not subject, nor united 
to the Pope. Now some of the Popes themselves have been heretics, 
and therefore have been censured and excommunicated ; which is ae- 
knowledged by the Romanists themselves. Asfor instance, Liberius was 
anathematized by St. Hilary ; Vigilius by the Africans, and Honorius 
by the sixth General Council : and if so, then it is certain, that these 
fathers did not own, or acknowledge such Popes for their supreme 
head and centre of Catholic unity. Finally, if the Church of Rome 
bad been the whole Catholic church inclusive, and that all others out 
of her communion were excluded, I believe it would have been in- 
serted in our creed, or some mention made of it in the Holy Writ; 
but seeing that it is not expressed in either, and yet, as they would 
bave it, a main article of faith: this, with many other good reasons, 
is sufficient for me to believe, that she is not entirely and alone, the 
Catholic Church of God. 

‘* To their usual question, where was the Protestant church and 
religion before Luther’s days ? I answer, Our religion was then where 
it is now, and where their's never was (as to their additional errors,) 
viz. in the holy scriptures. For we say their doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, communion in one kind, prayersina unknown tongue, image 
worship, &©c. are not grounded on the Holy Scriptures, but on 
their deloved tradition, which they set up by way of supplement, as 
of equal authority with the written word of God. 

** The reformation did uot make a new faith and church ; but reduced 
things to their primitive purity. It plucked not up the good seed, 
ibe Catholic faith, but the overgrown tares of error; even as the 
reformation of Hezekiah and Josiah did in their times. 

But there are several mistakes in this question, in not distinguish- 
ing between a true visible church and a sound good one: to which 
Mr. Chillingworth gives a very notable answer, Preface, page 15, N. 
19, where putting the question, What visible church was there be 
fore Luther disagreeing from the Romans? he answers, there were 
many visible churches, in many things disagreeing from the Romans, 
but not that the whole Catholic church disagreed from her, because 
she herself was a part of the whole, though much corrupted, and to 
undertake to name a Catholic church disagreeing from her, is to make 
her no part of it, which we do not, nor need not pretend. 

“ And again, Part }. Chap. 3.N. 21. § Your will is, we should 
remember that Christ must always have a visible church. Answet, 
your pleasure shall be obeyed, on this condition, that you will not 


forget, that there is a difference between perpetual visibility and pet 


petual purity. As tothe answer which you make for us, true itis, 
we believe the Catholic church cannot perish, yet she may, and did 
errin points not fundamental, and that Protestants were obliged to 
forsake those errors of the church, as they did, though not the church 
for her errors, for that they did not, but continued members of the 
church. , 

‘* For ‘tis not all one (though you perpetually confound them) t@ 
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forsake the errors of the church, and to forsake the church ; or to 
forsake the church in her errors, and simply to forsake the church ; 
no more than itis for me to renounce my brother's or my friends’ 
vices, or errors ; and to renounce my brother or friend. The former 
was done by Protestants, the latter was not done. 

« We may also retort the questioa, and ask them, where was their 
religion as to the doctrine of transubstantiation, before the council 
of Lateran?* And where was it as to the communion in one kind, 
before the council of Constance ?+ and where was it, as ‘tis now con- 
stituted, in all it’s mass and heap of errors, before that last pack’t 
council of Trent ?¢ | 

« Traly we may answer for them, that these things which they have 
made articles of faith, were not sich, before these councils, and 
consequently are new: though eversomuch pretended to be only 
declared and defined by them. And though these doctrines were at 
first introduced by particular Doctors and schoolmen, as their private 
sentiments and opinions, yet at last by degrees, these were obtruded 
upon us asarticles of faith, by the mere power and authority of the 
Pope and his party. 

“If Protestants must be esteemed Heretics and Schismatics, for 
leaving their communion, and not believing as they do, what may the 
Greek church say to the present Romanists, who at first received the 
Christian faith from them ? For although the Greeks, professing the 
faith of Christ, have in many things strayed from it, yet do they still 
retain the fundamentals of Christianity, rejecting many errors of the 
church of Rome, viz. the Pope's supremacy, purgatory, private 
masses, indulgences, &c. But if the church of Rome will still con- 
tinue to accuse and condemn us of novelty without any just reason, 
we can’t help it. The same objection did the Heathens urge against 
the Jews, and the Jews against Christ and his Apostles, Acts xvii. IQ. 
Mark i. 27. And as our Saviour answered the Pharisees’ question 
about divorcement, that from the beginning it was not so, Matth. 
xix. 8. ; so may we return the same answer to the church of Rome, 
viz. That many of her doctrines (as those before named) were not 
from the beginning ; but that our religion is as ancient as Christianily 
itself, for we believe nothing, as absolutely necessary to salvation, but 
what our Saviour and his Apostles taught. 

Tis true all reformation is new in respect of the preceding errors, 
and so is our'’s ; for how could errors be redressed without a reforma- 
tion, unless things once bad must never be amended ? But the main 
question and stress of the argument lies here, whether or no these 
were errors and abuses which the reformation cast off? If they 
were, then the reformation is a good work, and justifies itself. And 
though it was late before it began, yet better ‘late than never. For 
fertainly it was greater wisdom in the reformers to forsake (though 
late) ancient errors, in order to follow more ancient truths (though 
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with few) than errors with whole multitudes and worlds of men. 0 
happy reformation ! Que una cumipsa Veritatem Nobis attulitt, whieh 
brought truth along with it. 


“ Secr. If.—Of the pretended Infallibility of the Church of Rome, 
and of her assuming the title of an Infallible Interpreter. 


«« By this pretence of infallibility which the church of Rome assume 
to herself, she is exposed to believe any erroneous doctrines and prac. 
tices, which she at any time shall think fit. And thongh this infal. 
libility be the very foundation upon which they build all the rest of 
their specious fabrick ; yet they are not agreed among themselves 
concerning it, who bath it, or where it is when there is occasion for it, 
And albeit they say in general, that the church hath it, yet for all that, 
they can't determine which part of this church has the best share of 
this infallibility. For as Alexander the Great's captains were agreed 
in general, that the best deserving should succeed him in the throne, 
but did not end the strife, notwithstanding that agreement ; just so 
the church of Rome says in general, that she is infallible, but still con- 
tinues at discord and variance about it; for the Jesuits and their patty, 
say, that it is lodged in his holiness the Pope, but the Antijesuitical 
and Gallican party think itis in him only by participation. Some 
pretend itis in the church collective, others in the church diffusive, 
The council of Lateran under Leo the tenth* held the Pope to be 
infallible and above a council; but the council of Constance} and 
Basi] t held that council was above the Pope. 

‘* They alledge indeed several texts of scripture for their infallibility, 
particularly the three following, viz. 1st. Matth. xxviii. 20. And lol am 
with you always, &c. 2dly. John xiv. 16. Where the assistance of the 
comforter is promised to abide with them for ever. 3dly. Matth. xvi. 
and xviti. The gates of hell sball not prevail against it, viz. the 
church, &c. To all which it is answered, that neither these nor any 
other texts of scripture do at all imply infallibility; but that our 
Saviour would be with his chureh to the end of the world, so as to 
teach all necessary truth; and that death or the grave, (for so the 
word hades, hell, in the original signifies,) shall not so prevail over 
true believers, which properly constitute his church, as to keep them 
under his power for ever, but that they shall be raised again at the last 
day from death to life eternal; and in the mean time, that such a 
prevalency of error and heresie should not debauch the church as 
might destroy her very being and essence. And though they pretend 
scripture for their infallibility,-nevertheless they resolve their whole 
belief of scripture and the sense thereof, ultimately upon this infal- 
libility of the church, and so run round ina circle, making the iv- 
fallibility to prove the scriptures, and again the scriptures to prove the 
infallibility of their church, 

“Since, then, the quotations of Scripture urged for proof of this 
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infallibility, are either misconstraed or foreign to the purpose, and that 
no posifive text of Holy Scripture can be produced, which either 
directly and immediately, or by way of necessary consequence can 
evince it, let us see if any such thiog appears in the writings of their 
own authors, practice of their Popes, or canons of their Councils ; 
for if the infallibility of their Church be not found there, I fear it 
will be found no where. As to which, it may be fit to acquaint the 
reader, that as there is no proof like matter of fact, so there is no 
matter of fact can be more convincingly proved to be true, than the 
infallibility of the Church of Rome can be proved to be manifestly 
false, as plainly appears by the following instances, viz. Pope Libe- 
rius confirmed Arianism, and Pope Honorius held Monothelitism. 
The Councils of Constantinople* 2nd Frankfortt condemned the 
worship of images; but the second Council of Nice declared for it. 
The Council of Laodicea excluded those books called Apocrypha 
from the Canon of Scripture ; which is contrary to the Doctrine of 
the Church of Rome, decreed by Later Councils. Though seven ge- 
neral Councils, as Sessius shews,§ viz. the Councils of Lateran under 
Alexander the Third,|j} and Innocent the Third,4[ the Councils of 
Lyons, of Vienna, of Constance, of Lateran under Leo the Tenth, 
and of Trent: and likewise the Canons of several Popes, as of Gre- 
gory the Seventh; Canon, Nos Sanctorum, &c. and Urban the 
Second, and Gregory the Ninth, decreed for the deposing power, that 
is tosay, the power which the Pope arrogates to himself of deposing 
Kings and Princes, and absolving Subjects from their Oath of Ale- 
giance to their Sovereigns ; yet now-a-days they stick to hold this 
doctrine as an Article of Faith, and would shift off those decrees, by 
saying, they are only matters of Discipline and Government. 
Though the Council of Basil denied,** that the Blessed Virgin Mary 
conceived without original Sin, and that it was a Holy Doctrine, 
which is now also the common received tenet or pious opinion (as 
they are otherwise pleased to call it,) of the Church, at least of the 
greatest part of it ; yet, notwithstanding, in the judgment of some of 
their eminent patrons of the negative opinion, namely, Canus, 
Bannes, Cajetan, Bandellus, it is against the common current of the 
Holy Scriptures and the Ancient Fathers. 

“* By these few, and many other examples which I designedly omit, 
merely to avoid prolixity, ‘tis undeniable that the Church of Rome 
assuming infallibility to herself, is a vain and frivolous pretence ; and 
as this doctrine has no foundation in Scripture, and is only to be 
found in the Definitions, Decrees, Canons, and Practice of Councils 
and Popes; so it is repugnant to the principles of right reason, 
amongst which there is none more universally true, than that the 
Whole must be of the nature of the Parts of which it is composed : 
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now the parts which make up the Church of Rome, are her single 
and indiyidual members; and if these separately may err, as every 
Romanist must unavoidably grant they may, then it isa necessary 
consequence that the whole Romish Church, composed of these fal- 
lible members, may err likewise, and that, therefore, she is not in- 
fallible, for many fallibles can no more make an infallible, than many 
cyphers by themselves can make a number, many falsehoods a truth, 
or many uncertainties a certainty. 

# But her Doctors’ have a nice, and (as they think,) a cunning plea 
for the fallibility, or errability of their Chutch, which they keep asa 
reserve wherewith to defeat. Heretics (as they are pleased to call 
Protestants,) when they are bard pressed by them : for then they tell 
us, if she does at any timeerr, it is not because she is fallible, but 
because of some defect or other in the Pope or Council in not being 
rightly and duly ordered, or else, because the necessary conditions, 
which are required to their due regulation, were not performed, but 
were wanting. Now you must know, these are the conditions ;— 
Ist. That the Pope be duly elected, and the Council General, 2dly, 
That their Canons, &c. be universally approved and consented unto by 
the whole Church, 3dly. ‘That the Council be rightiy constituted and 
guided by honesty, piety, and love. Wherever these essential and 
necessary conditions, properties, and ingredients are to be found ina 
Pope and a Council, then both they and their decrees, &c. must needs 
be infallible. . Which is just as much as to say, that if the Church be 
not fallible, she must needs be infallible, and such, indeed, must every 
man be, if he be not fallible, even as every man must needs be sound 
and well, when his health, that is, the essential and necessary condi- 
tions and attributes of health are not wanting. So that, according to 
this supposition, there is no doubt but that every Church, as well as 
the Church of Rome, must be infallible, wherein all the requisites 
and conditions of infallibility are to be found. 

‘* But the question is, whether the Pope of Rome and the pretended 
General Councils of the Roman Catholic Church ever had, or now have, 
these necessary conditions ; for if that be not proved, as I am sure it 
cannot, then this apology of their's is to no purpose: from which this 
consequence will necessarily follow ; that it’s the birth-right of every 
Christian, to enquire, and examine where, and in what particular 
Popes and Councils, these conditions of infallibility can be found, and 
to approve or reject their canons, definitions, and decrees, accord: 
ing as they are agreeable or disagreeable to these conditions. And if 
this be so, as every rational and disinterested man must acknowledge, 
then ‘tis certain it’s no sin, but the indispensible duty of every good 
Christian to separate himself from the communion of a fallible, erro 
neous, and unchatitable church, as ‘tis plain the Church of Rome is, 
and, consequenily, to forsake all her superstitions and errors. 
Hence also, it may be necessarily inferred, that as the Church of 
Rome is fallible, and has actually erred in many undeniable instances, 
69 she has, therefore, no shadow of right to set up for an infallible 
interpreter of the word of God, whereby she would make the Holy 
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Scriptures to be but an unintelligible and dead letter, ora mere nose 
of wax, which may be formed and expounded, what way soever a 
man pleases; that so she may thereby obtrade upon the world the 
absolute necessity of an infallible interpreter, and, consequently, 
make way for her false and heretical expositions, which the Romanists 
presumptuously affirm to be supreme, that there lies no appeal from 
them: and that those expositions are as infallible, and of equal divine 
authority, with the Holy Scriptures. 

“ Whereas, on the contrary, we assert the Holy Scripture to be a 
sufficient, and perfect rule of faith, for us that are agreed, (as both the 
Charch of England and Rome are,) that ‘tis the word of God: and 
we say it’s sutficiently intelligible in things necessary to salvation, to 
all that have ‘understanding, either learned or unlearned ; and that 
controversies are te be tried and examined by the Holy Scripture, it 
being the source and fountain of the divine law, even as ina Common- 
wealth, the common law and statutes are the foundation upon which 
jadgments and decrees are built and foonded. And, although we 
have no sufficient ground to believe, that God has appointed any 
infallible judge or judges of all controversies in religion besides 
himself: yet we donot only allow of a judgment of discretion, for 
every one to judge for himself, but also do allow of an external and 
political judge, namely, the Govetnors of the church which Christ 
has placed over it; as appears from Heb. xiii. 17. But these we say, 
are ministerial and subordinate to our supreme judge and infallitle 
law-giver, Jesus Christ. 

“ Now it appears, both from scripture and reason, that Christ has not 
appointed such an infallible judge and guide, as the church of Rome 
pretends to have ; and first as to scripture: the reader is desired seri- 
ously to peruse and compare the following texts, (viz.) 1 Cor, x. 15. 
I speak as to wise men, judge ye what I say. 1 Johniv.1. Beloved, 
believe not every spirit, but try the spirits, &c. 1 Thes. v. 21. Prove 
all things, hold fast that whichis good. Gal.i.8. Though we, or 
an angel from heaven preach any other Gospel unto you than that 
which we have preached, let him be accursed, Matt. vii. 15. Beware 
of false Prophets, &c. Acts xvii. 11. The Bereans are commended 
for searching the scriptures daily to know whether these things were 
so, or no, which were delivered by the Apostles. By these and many 
other texts, which ] purposely omit, we are sufficiently assured, that 
the Holy Ghost speaking in and by the scripture, is the sovereign, 
absolute, -and final judge of all controversies. And likewise, that 
every one of the faithful must judge tor himself, with a judgment of 
discretion, to discern the genuine or true sense of scripture, from what 
is false ; because every man has his eternal salvation at stake, and 
must give an account for himself both of bis belief and practice. 

_. *2dly. As to reason, ‘tis plain, that there is nothing more absurd 
than to make the church of Rome the supreme and infallible judge, 
and interpreter of scripture. For first, that can’t be supreme, which 
has another above it, unto which there lies an appeal ; and the church 
‘0 all cases appeals to the scripture, and accordingly the church of 
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Rome herself appeals thereunto, for proof of her infallibility and 
several other doctrines, which there is no necessity for. upon supposal 
of her own supreme authority ; for then her authority would be suffi. 
cient for itself, without any other proof. 2dly. No /aliible and erro. 
neous church, such as the church of Rome is already proved to be, 
can be an infallible judge of controversies. 3dly. None can be 
jadge in his own cause, for then he would be judge and party; and 
his being a party would influence him to partiality; especially in this 
case, where the chief controversy is concerning the power and infalli- 
bility of the church. 4thly. If the church be the infallible judge of 
controversies, why don’t they. compose and end _ all differences in 
matters of religion, among themselves ?, Particularly between the 
Scotists and Thomists, the Dominicans and Jesuits, the Jesuits and 
Janenists, &c. Now if the church of Rome can’t end these contro. 
versies, why do they pretend to infallibility ? And if they can, why do 
they not free the church from the scandals occasioned by these con- 
troversies? And if they can’t compose controversies among them- 
selves, to what eud do they pretend to determine the disputes of the 
whole church ? 

“‘Sthly, But though there were such an infallible judge, yet all 
controversies would at last resolve themselves into a discretionary 
judgment; since the determination of such an infallible judge could 
have no influence upon us, unless we were first persuaded in our 
own judgments, or consciences, that we were bound to subunit to it, 

“‘Othly, The holy scriptures in all matters that concern our eternal 
salvation, are so plain, that tne plainest capacity may understand it, 
without any infallitle interpreter, as is clear from these texts, viz, 
Psalm xix. 7 and 8, The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the 
simple, and Psalm 119, 105. Thy word is a lampunto my feet, &c.2 
Pet.i. 19. The holy scriptures are called a sure word of prophecy, 
2 Tim. iii. 15, 16,17. Where the holy scriptures are said fo mate 
wise to salvation, &c. And if, in any part which doth immedi- 
ately concern salvation, they seem to be dark and obscure, such a part, 
or text may be plainly enough understood, by comparing it with other 
texts of scripture more clear and perspicuous. So that if the scrip. 
ture be hid, it is hid to them that are lost, 2 Cor. iv. 3, 4. But if it be 
in all places so hard and difficult, as the Romanists untruly allege, 
then this absurdity must be either, because God would nut, or could 
not reveal himself more plainly: [Either of which to assert 
is impious and blasphemous. The former implying a carelessness and 
incorrectness in the Almighty for the salvation of souls, and the 
latter derogating from and reflecting on his infinite wisdom, The 
consequence of which doctrine would be this, that no people might 
live as they list ; seeing they could be no more justly condemned fot 
transgressing a law, which it was impossible for them to understand, 
than for tresspassing against a law, which was never promulgated o 
published ; especially considering that no law can sufficiently enfore 
obedience, or be binding upon those for whom ‘tis made, unless it & 
so plain, as that it may be understood ; and that it be also openly pro 
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mulgated and published ; for without both these qualifications in any 
jaw, the transgressors must be absolutely blameless. 


‘Sect. III. On Transubstantiation. 


« By this doctrine, which the church of Rome hath made an article 
of faith, the papists understand and believe, that in the sacrament 
of the Lord’s supper there is a conversion (or change) of the whole 
substance of the bread into his body, and of the whole substance of 
the wine into his blood ; which conversion they call transubstan- 
tiation. Concil. T Sess. 13, cap. 1, can. 2, 3. 

«« Now as Protestants deny that there is any such substantial change 
of the elements of bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ ; 
so they do most justly assert, that this doctrine is not only new and 
unknown to the primitive church, but is also of all others most con- 
trary to the word of God, to the ancient fathers of the purest ages of 
Christianity, tothe opinions of some of the best Romish doctors 
themselves, and repugnant even to the sound principles of sense and 
reason ; and, therefore, if I can make this appear, I hope, I shall be 
acquitted by all rational men, for rejecting so absurd an opinion. First 
that this doctrine is such, (notwithstanding all the pretences of the 
church of Rome to the contrary, by averring it to have been the doc- 
trine and belief of the primitive church ; and that the canons of the 
church of Trent, establishing transubstantiation, are not new and in- 
troductory of this strange opinion, but declaratory of what was pro- 
fessed in the first ages of Christianity) ; is plain to all unprejudiced 
persons, who will give themselves the trouble to turn over and consie« 
der the church history ; in which they will not find the least footsteps 
or appearance of this strange opinion, as it is now believed by the 
church of Rome. And if this will not convince every one, who has 
not abandoned himself to the belief of the most absurd thing in nature, 
I know not what will. For as it is not to be supposed that the primi- 
tive church, which has been so very careful in handiag down to us, 
from age to age successively, whatsoever they believed to be an article 
of faith, would have omitted this of transubstantiation ; so I take 
their silence on the matter, to be a sufficient conviction, that they 
neither heard nor believed it. 

‘So much in general, concerning the novelty of this opinion. But 
that I may not seem to advance any thing against it, without sufficient 
authority, it will be fitting that I come to particulars, and give a short 
account of its origin and establishment: Asto which the reader is 
desired to observe, that this doctrine of transubstantiation, was not 
heard of,-until after the doctrine of the corporal presence started up 
in the 8th century, when the Orthodox doctrine concerning the Eu- 
charist, came to be corrupted by the Iconolatrists, or worshippers of 
images among the Greeks ; who in the second council of Nice, about 
the year 787, began to assert against the Orthodox Christiansy that . 
in the Eucharist, the sacramental elements were Christ's real body and 

blood, and not the mere images or signs of them, being hereunto en- 

couraged by Damascenus, at that time a great patron of images, who, 
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blinded with a mad zeal, denied that the bread in the Eucharist was 
a type or figure of Christ's body, but yet that the substance of the 
bread continued always the same, without being changed or turned 
into the body of Christ ; in which he differed from transubstantiation ; 
but then by a strange notion, he affirmed, that the bread was taken or 
assumed from the word, and constitated one body with Christ, so 
closely, that it might rightly be said, to be the very body of Christ, 
joined to his divinity. 

** Much about this time, this doctrine was introduced among the La- 
tins, who having in the time of Charles the Great opposed the worship 
of images, did unwisely call the mystical signs in the Lord’s supper, the 
very body and blood of Chiist ; wherein nevertheless they differed 
more in words than sense. But towards the beginning of the ninth 
century, viz. in the year 818, this error more clearly displayed itself, 
under patronage of Paschasius Radbertus, Abbot of the monastry 
of Corbey, in a treatise, De Corporeet Sunguine Christi, i. e. of the 
body and blood of Christ ; wherein he affirms that Christ's flesh and 
blood are present in the sacrament. This was opposed by Rabanus 
Maurus, Archbishop of Mentz, a learned and godly man ; as also by 
Johannes Scotus Erigena, and Ratramnus, commonly called Bertram, 
who, at that time, by the request of the Emperor Charles the Bold, 
wrote against the error of Paschasius. Thus matters stood, till about 
the beginning of the tenth century, when this error spread apace: 
yet in the mean while the truth wanted not its own assertors. Among 
these, Berengarius, Archdeacon of Angiers, sigualized himself, about 
the eleventh century, leaving many proselytes in France, and Italy, 
to whom the Waldenses and Albigenses succeeded, who, notwith- 
standing the many cruel persecutions, with which the church of Rome 
endeavoured to root them out, preserved the true faith uncorrupted, 
down to the reformation. 

** Now this strang® word transubstantiation was not known, until 
Stephen Bishop of Autum in France, invented it in the twelfth cen- 
tury ; and then after, in the year 1215, in the time of Pope Innocent 
the third, it was retained in the Lateran council ; which asserted 
transubstantiation in the Eucharist, but yet in such obscure words, that 
several learned men (of their own church) made some doubt of it, 
that it was not evidently expressed in scripture ; among whom were 
Melchior Canus* Cardinal Cajetant and Peter ab Alliaco Cardinal 
of Cambray,y insomuch that Pope Eugenius the fourth’ could not 
get this new opinion decreed in the council of Florence, where the 
controversy was again moved, and warmly disputed, about the year 
1439. Sothat transubstantiation had probably continued still unde- 
termined, if the pretended council of Trent had not lately (Anno 
1551) established this new opinion as an article of faith ; which the 
church of Rome has ever since inserted among the other articles of 
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her creed, and has enjoined the firm belief of it, unto every member 
of her communion, under no less a penalty than eternal damnation. 

« Qdly. This being premised, 1 come next to consider the words of 
institation—This is my body, &c. Matt. xxvi. 26, &c. which words 
of our Saviour are to be understood, not in a literal, but ina figura- 
tive and metaphorical sense, because, if they were to be understood 
otherwise, they must needs imply a gross contradiction. That they 
oust be taken in a figurative sense, is plain, 1st. From parallel texts 
of scripture, viz. from Gen. xli. 26. The seven kine, the seven ears 
of corn, are called seven years. The seven stars are the angels, 
Rev.i.20. Iam the door, John x.g. So the rock which followed 
ihe Israelites, was said to be Christ, 1 Cor.x.4. They drank of 
that rock that followed them; and that rock was Christ, &c. And 
2dly. From the nature and agreement of the Sacraments of the Old 
Testament, with those under the New, for instance, in Gen. xvii. 10. 
Circumcision is called the covenant of God, that is, a sign of the 
covenant, as God himself interprets it in the 11th verse of the same 
chapter: with which agrees St. Paul, Rom.iv.11. The paschal 
lamb is called the Passover of the Lord, Exod, xii. 11; that isa 
memorial, or sign of the Passover, both of the angel and the people, 
as God himself declares, chap. xiii. 9, of the same book. The rock 
in the desert is calléd Christ, 1 Cor. x. 4, because it signified him 
spiritually. The legal sacrifices are called an atonement for sin, 
Levit. iv. 31, that is types, shadows, and signs of the true atonement 
and sacrifice, which were to be made by Christ. So the Apostle 
St. Paul calls the cup in the sacrament, the communion of the blood 
of Christ, and the bread the communion of his body, 1 Cor. x. 16. 
By all which it is plain, that in the words of institution, above named, 
there is no foundation for transubstantiation, 

“3dly. And asthis is undeniable from scripture, so in the next 
place I shall shew, from the writings of the best Romish Doctors 
themselves, that they believed there was little ground for it in the 
scripture ; for it is very well known, that by Scotus,* by Ocham,f 
Biel,t and by Fisher, Bishop of Rochester,§ (as by those before 
named,) and divers others, whom Bellarmine,|| calls most learned 
and acute men, it was declared, that the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, was not expressed in scripture, neither is there any place therein 
30 express, as to compel us to believe it, without the churches 
declaration. 

_ * 4thly. And as this doctrine is not taught in holy writ, so neither was 
it believed in the primitive church, nor always thought necessary to be 
believed ; and this appears from the concession and acknowledgment 
of many great and learned men of the Romish church ; for Scotus] 
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the great schoolman says, that before the 4th Lateran Council, Anno 
Dom. 1215, it was no point of faith. Durandus* testifies the 
same, as also Tonstal, bishop of Durham,t and in Peter Lombard’s 
time, Anno. Dom. 1140, it was so far from being an article of faith, 
that they did not know whether it wee trueorno. For after he had 
collectedt the sentences of the fathers, concerning: that article, he 
freely confesses, that he could not tell whether there was any sub- 
stantial change or no, &c. These and many others might be quoted, 
which for brevity sake I omit. | 

*« 5thly. But that this article was not the doctrine of the best and 
purest ages of the church, may be evinced from the testimonies of 
several of the ancient fathers of those ages, and out of many such 
testimonies, I shall only cite a few, and leave the rest to be consulted, 
as they are quoted by Protestant divines. 

“‘ It is trae the ancient fathers speak, and that with good- reason, 
very highly and rhetorically of the great mystery and efficacy of 
this sacrament ; yet forall that, they are as express and plain against 
transubstantiation, as positively they could be, calling the sacramental 
elements, bread, wine, figures, signs, symbols, &c. These deno- 
minations being given by Tertullian, St. Augustin, Theodoret, and 
even by Gelasius, one of their own Popes. First, I begin with Ter- 
tullian ;§ the bread which our Saviour took and distributed to his 
disciples, he made his body, saying, this is my body, that is a figure 
of my body, &c. 2dly, St. Augustin, in the 4th age,|} our Lord did 
not doubt to say, this is my body, when he gave the sign of his body. 
And, in his comment upon the 98th Psalm, speaking of the offence 
which the disciples took at that saying, John vi. 53, Except ye eat of 
the flesh of the Son of Man, &c. he brings tn our Saviour speaking 
thus tothem: Ye must understand spiritually what I said unto you ; 
you are not to eat this body which you see, and drink that blood 
which shall be shed by those that shall crucify me; I have com- 
mended a certain sacrament to you, which being spiritually undere 
stood, will give you life; and further, in bis book of the doctrineG 
of Christ, he lays down rules for the right understanding of Scripture, 
among which is this general one. If, says he, the Scripture seems 
to command any wicked thing orcrime, we must understand it figu- 
ratively and improperly, and he instances in these words : Except 
ye eat of the flesh of the Son of Man, &c. Figura est ergo, itis, 
therefore, saith he, ‘a figure requiring us tocommunicate of the 
passion of Christ, and with delight to remember that his flesh was 
crucified and wounded for us.” 3dly, Theodoret thus writes in his 
dialogues,** saying, that our Saviour honoured the symbols, with’ 
the name of his body and blood, not changing nature, but adding 
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race to nature. And, in his second dialogue, between 2 Catholic 
named Orthodoxus, and an heretick by name Eranistes, who held 
that the humanity of Christ was changed into the divinity (which 
was the heresy of Eutyches) he retorts upon his adversary, by 
illustrating the similitude which he brought, and catches him in his 
own net, because, says Orthodoxus, ‘ The mystical syrabols after 
consecration do not depart out of their own nature, for they remain 
in their former substance, figure, and appearance, and may be seen 
and handled as before ;| which words, I think, are very plain against 
transubstantiation. 4thly, I shall only add the words of Gelasius, 
bishop of Rome, who speaks very plain and emphatical in this 
matter, and brings the same instance against the Eutychians :* 
‘ Truly the sacraments (says he) which we receive of the body and 
blood of Christ, are a divine thing, for by them we are made par- 
takers of the divine nature, and yet the substance, or nature of bread 
and wine ceaseth not ; and, indeed, the image and resemblance of 
Christ's body and blood, are celebrated in the action. These, and 
many other testimonies of the Fathers, might be here produced, 
(which, to avoid tediousness, I omit ;) so very plain, that they cannot 
be denied, even by Romanists themselves, which may be seen 
more at large, in several treatises on this head, which clearly confute 
this doctrine, particularly in a discourse on Transulstantiation, written 
by that never to be forgotten, most eminent divine, Doctor Tillotson, 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, to which piece, next to God, I awe, 
in a great degree, my conversion. 

‘* | know when they are charged with the novelty of this doctrine, 
viz. that it was not an article of faith before the Councils of Lateran 
aud Trent; their old answer is, that it was only declared by those 
Councils as an ancient doctrine, even as the consubstantiality or 
equality of the Son with the Father was declared in the Council of 
Nice. To which I answer, that it is manifestly false, that transub- 
stantiation was always held as a Catholic doctrine; whereas, the 
Son's equality with the Father, and the mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity, was always held a matter of faith, being proved out of Holy 
Scripture to be a Divine Revelation, by which rule the Church was 
always guided, and determined nothing as necessary, but what they 
proved from it; but contrariwise, transubstantiation is not proved 
from Scripture, even by the concession of many learned Romanists 
themselves, and therefore I thought we had great reason to doubt 
of such a doctrine. 

_ “ Sixthly, and lastly, I shall expose the absurdity of this doctrine 
in point of reason, 

“And first, transubstantiation is repugnant to our senses, which 
Unanimously testify, that in the sacrament, what we éat, is bread, 
and not the body of a man. And if our senses are got to be credited 
in such a palpable instance, there is no reason for believing them, in 
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any other case; and consequently we can have no certainty of the 
Christian religion, which never requires us to believe to be true, what 
we find plainly to be false, by the testimony of our senses. 

“ Secondly, it is repugnant to the natare of a body, or of any 
other created being to be in many places at once, or be moved by 
contrary and different motions, at one and the same time, whereby jt 
would clash against itself. But by this strange doctrine, the body of 
our blessed Saviour may be in many places, far distant from one 
another, at one and the same time. 

‘* For put the case, that the sacrament of the Lord's sapper were 
administered at Dublin, Rome, Paris, and Constantinople, all at the 
same time, to many persons, in divers churches aod families, in each 
of these places, (as it is very probable and possible it has been, and 
may be at the same instant), and that the bread and wine, made use 
of by each of these communicants, were changed into the body and 
blood of Christ, according to the opinion of the Romanists ; then 
these absurd consequences would necessarily follow : 

“ First, that our Saviour Jesus Christ, who is one single and 
individual person, should have as many thousands of distinct, separate, 
and real bodies, as there are communicants to eat of it (seeing 
according to their principles, each communicant by himself eats the 
entire body and blood of Christ, under the species of bread,) and 
still he would be but one single body. 

** Secondly, there would be accidents without a subject to support 
them, if so be that people only taste, see, and handle the accidents 
of bread, the substance being destroyed, and yet no other substance 
comes in its place, as it is plain by its not being perceived. For if 
any other body came in its place, it would have its own accidents 
usually accompanying it, by which it might be sensibly perceived, 
since there is no other way to distinguish one body from another, but 
by its own proper accidents and qualities, which are the objects of 
sense, 

“« Our blessed Saviour appealed to the senses of his disciples, for 
the trath of his humanity, to convince them that he wa’ really risen from 
the dead: Behold, said he, my hands and my feet, handle me and 
see, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as you see me have, Luke 
xxiv. 29. Now had he given his body at bis last supper, under the 
forms or accidents of bread and wine only, though they had as great. 
evidence to the contrary, as their senses could afford, that it was bread 
and wine, and no human body, yet, if, notwithstanding all this, 
they were obliged to believe, that there was no substance of bread or 
wine at all, but the real presence of his body and blood, which was 
born of the Virgin Mary, and suffered upon the cross ; for so the 
church of Rome expounds it; then it would quite destroy and con- 
tradict the force of his appealing to the evidence of their senses ; for 
then they might very well conclude, that if their senses were 
mistaken (as Papists say they were), at his last supper, so likewise 
they might be here also. And therefore they could have no assurance 
from the evidence of their senses ; and of what our Saviour bid them 
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see and handle, was a true body, but perhaps something else, under 
the Appearance of flesh and bones, This, and a great deal more 
could [I say, upon this, and other points of controversy between us, 
had I convenience and opportunity to do it; but this may suffice at 
resent to let the world see, 1 can say something in behalf of that 
faith, which I have lately embraced. 

« Now I pray and beseech Almighty God, that he would be pleased 
to pity thore poor deluded souls in the charch of Rome, and evlightea - 
their minds to understand the truth, that so they may see their own 
errors and mistakes, at which I should be exceedingly glad ; which 
God the Father, of his infinite mercy grant, for the sake of his dear 
Son Jesus Christ, to whom with the Holy Ghost, be all honour and 
glory, now and for ever more. Amen.” 
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SABELLIAN, orn UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 


Lerrer VII.—Continued from Pel. XLIX. p. 300. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review’. 












Sir, 

I pRocgeD now to review the additional mass of evidence furnished 
by the New Testament, to prove the proper Divinity of Jesus Curisr. 
In a subject so inexhaustible, John xxi. 25; which was “ the first 
and last, and midst, and without end," in the contemplation of the 
illuminated writers, John xx. 31, I shall confine myself to a selec- 
tion of the principal texts relative thereto ; especially such as have 
been most mischievously methodixed, or new-modelled, by Latitudi- 
narian editors, and Unitarian critics. 

Among the very first in order, rank, and importance, confessedly 
stands the sublime and mysterious Introduction of St. John’s Gospel ; 
stating the Godhead, and various dispensations of Christ, under his 
primitive title of ‘o Avyec, “ THE Oracre.” The genuineness of this 
passage is undisputed and unimpeachable, and its testimony the 
most decisive. Even Griesbach himself, that oracular editor of the 
Svcinian and Unitarian Schools, (whose corrected text Dr. Carpenter 
follows as his standard, page 11,) when censured for altering 1 Tim. 
ii, 16; Acts xx. 28; and expunging 1 John v. 7; three very 
important doctrinal texts, relating’ to the Incarnation, and Atones 
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ment, and Trinity ; pleaded in apology, that this was required by the 
same Critical’ Canons, upon which his whole text was constructed; 
the correctaess of which were admitted by his opponents themselves, 
in other cases ;* and be rested bis own ene chiefly on this very 
Iniroducuon, 

The apology is found in ihe first edition of his Greek Testament, 
1777, Prefat. ad Epistolas, Pp. viii. ix. and may be thus clearly 
translated iu the latter branch. 

“ To remove as far asin me licth, all unjust suspicions, and to 
take away a handle of calumny from malevolent men, I do publicly 
profess and call God to witness, that J by no means doubt the truth of 
the doctrine of the divinity of Christ. And, indeed, the arguments 
and places of Scripture are so many, and so clear, to vindicate the 
true deity of Christ, that I can scarcely conceive how this doctrine can 
be called in question by any one granting the divine authority of 
Holy Scripture, and admitting the just rules of Interpretation, 
Among the first passages, that of John i. 1—3, is. so clear, and supe 
rior to all exception, that the daring attempts of Interpreters and 
Critics have never been able to overturn, nor to wrest it from the 
Defenders of tur Tautn.” 

Regardless of this candid and explicit profession of Faith, froma 
learned and ‘* liberal 7riniéarian,” of which we can scarcely imagine 
Dr. C. could be ignorant ; and even in defiance of such a respectable 
aathority, he has, notwithstanding, made “ the daring attempt” to 
explain away the Godhead of Jesus Christ, in the following Parody 
of that Introduction ; which I shall give at fall length, from Pp. 61, 
62, 03, 162, 163, of his Unitarianism, &c. setting down the sup- 
posed translation in italics; and including the comment thereon, 
within crotchets ; and numbering the verses, for greater ease of com- 
patison with the original, in the ensuing remarks. 

Paropy or Joun i. 118. 

1. ‘* At the beginning [of this new age of the Gospel dispenfation} 

He Lecame the Logos; [the chosen Interpreter of ‘the Divine will] 
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* See a learned and elaborate exposure of the fanciful system of 
Griesbach, ia Nolan's Enquiry into the Integrity of the Greek Vulgate, 
ar vecetved Text of the New Testament, 8vo. Rivingtons, 1815. 
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and the Logos received direct communications from God ; and he was 
(to us} a God, [the representative of the Most High.] 

2. Caret. 

3, All things [relative to the new dispensation] were done by him ; 
and without him was not any thing done which hath been done. [He 
was the agent in a// the wonderful manifestations of divine power and 
goodness. which have beem made to us; in every one he was the 
agent.} 

4. (He had authority to reveal everlasting life, to enlighten the 
darkness of men, and extend their prospects to an eternal world.] 

5. Caret. [Yet men loved darkness rather than light, and too 
many rejected the offered blessings. John iii. 19.] 

6—s. John was a divine messenger, and sent to bear witness to 
[him who was to give to men) the light of life; Lut he was not the 
light itself, (as probably some of his followers had asserted.) 

Q. He was the true light, which, -having come into the world, ts 
enlightening every man. 

10. He was in the world [employed in executing his commission] 
and by him the world became (enlightened) and yet the world rejected 
him. 

11—13. He came to his own ‘[people,] yet they would not receive 
him ; Lut he communicated the glorious privileges of the Gospel to all 
who lelieve in him; though they might not possess the privileges of 
Jewish descent or proselytism. 

14, This [illustrious revealer of the divine will,] was a man [of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief, Isa. liii. 3] and [for a short time] 
dwelt among us, full of kindness and truth: [with all the openness of 
friendship] and we were witnesses to his glory ; (glory as of an only 
son from a father,) [we saw the glorious displays of divine power, 
by which his authority was confirmed, and the approbation of God 
manifested.} 

15. John [too] lore witness to him, declaring that he was the 
person of whom he before said, that one was following him, who was 
Lefore him [in dignity and power] for he was indeed his superior. 

16. And of those abundant [blessings which he had to communi- 
tate] we have all received ; blessings beyond former blessings. 

17. For the law was communicated by Moses, but favour and truth 

No. 213, Vol. 50, February, 1816, N 
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came by Jesus Christ, [he has displayed to us the most gloriow 
attributes of God, and conveyed to us the most important truths.] 

16. No one [indeed] hath seen God at any time; but the only Son, 
[who was favoured with the most intimate communion with the 
Father, and now enjoys the most illustrious marks of his favour) 
he hath revealed him.” 

‘* Such is the idea, (says Dr. C.) ‘‘ which I have dong entertained 
of this much misunderstood, yet not obscure passage,” p. 66. The 
nature of his idea, remains to be considered in the following 

REMARKS. 

1. Zyagyn. Dr. C. admits it ‘‘ not improbable that these words 
may be derived from the first words of Moses," [Bereshith, ‘ In the 
beginning.” Gen. i.1.] p. 193. If so, they must be used in the 
same sense. But Moses, could not possibly apply them to the begin- 
ning of the new age or Gospel dispensation, some thousand years 
before it existed! St. Join too, as a Jew, writing to Jews, could 
only refer to the usual acceptation of the phrase, namely, in the 
beginning of all things. Therefore, Dr. C.’s interpretation is absurd, 
—vy ‘o Aoyos. Why does Dr. C, leave the Logos untranslated? Here 
is ‘* affected obscurity,” an acknowledged abuse of speech. Where 
did he get the obtrusive pronoun in ** He became the Logos,” and 
what is the antecedent to He? The Doctor gravely explains :— 
** At the beginning, the Word was or became so ;” that is, ‘ he who 
was the Word became so, (or was appointed to be the Word) at the 
beginning of the Gospel dispensation ; which commenced with the 
Laptism of Jesus, at which time his ministry began.” P. 61, 62, note. 
That is, in plain English, ‘‘ The Word was the Word," an identical, 
or trifling proposition, according to Locke, in his Essay. 

The passage itself, in its obvious sense, strongly ‘‘ intimates the 
pre-existence of our Lord,” which Dr. C. indeed, confesses to be 
“* the prevailing opinion,” p.66. ‘‘ In the beginning [of all things] 
was, [or existed} THE Oracre:” for ‘ He was before all things,” 
Col. i. 17. ‘‘ From the days of eternity,” Micah v, 2. ‘ Jesus 
Christ the same yesterday, and to day, and for ever ;" Heb. xiii. 8. 
** Yesterday,” during the Patriarchal and Mosaical dispensations ; 
** to day,” during the Christian ; and ‘“ for ever,” in the futore, 
during the “ regeneration,” ot “ restitution of all things,” in the 
Millennium, opon earth; and afterwards, through all eternity, in 
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heaven, And to these successive dispensations, the Patriarchal, the 
Mosaical, and the Christian, we shall find marked references in the 
sequel of this introduction. 

—Kai ‘o Avyos > meog Tor Orv. Where did Dr, Carpenter find 
his vague paraphrase, “ And the Logos received divine communications 
from God ?” Not, surely, from the literal rendering, ‘‘ And the 
Oracle was with the God,” or as explained afterwards, ‘* The only 
begotten Son, Jesus Christ, was in the bosom of God the Father, verse 
18, expressive of the most intimate union and society, as ss wpire, 
Son of the Most High.” Luke i. 82. . 

—Kai Qsog nv So Aoyos. Where did Dr. C. find his interpre- 
tation, “‘ And he was [to us} a God.” ‘The expression is absolute, 
«« 4nd the Oracle was God," not restricted to us Christians. Here, 
by the omission of the article, before oe; in this clause, the 
Evangelist eritically distinguishes ‘‘ God the Son," from rov so», 





‘* God the Father,” in this preceding clause: ‘ neither confounding 
the persons”’ with the Sabellians, ‘ nor dividing the substance” with 
the Arians : for surely, the same word in the same passage, must be 
used in the same sense; if @eo¢ then, be applied tothe Father, in the 
highest sense of the word, as expressing his nature or essence; in the 
same sense it must be applied to the Son also; though what their 
specific nature or essence is, none can intimately know, but themselves. 
Matt. xi. 27. 

To elude the force of this decisive testimony to the Godhead of Christ, 
Dr..C. renders, esos, ‘‘ a God,” and supposes that it is bere used 
in an inferior sense, like AZlohim in Hebrew, when ‘‘ Moses was 
appointed a God to Pharaoh,” Exod. vii. 1 ; and when-the Jewish 
tulers, or magistrates were styled ‘‘ Gods,” Ps.Ixxxii. 6, as acknow- 
ledged (says he) by our Lord himself, John x. 34, 35, p. 62, note. 
Both these cases, however, are irrelevant, and when correctly ex- 
plained, militate strongly against him. For here lohim is 
used figuratively, for Che Atlohim *‘ as God,” or ‘‘ as Gods.’ Moses 
came as God's ambassador, to announce his commands, and denounce 
his judgments upon the idolatrous and persecuting Pharaoh and his 
people. But the infinite superiority of Christ above Moses, is inti- 
mated in the sequel of this introduction, verse 16,17, as we shall 
&e presently. The Jewish rulers also, were God's ministers in the 


dispensation of justice to his people ; but the infinite superiority of 
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Christ above them also, is evinced by our Lord’s own argument, 
addressed to the disbelieving Jews: If the scripture styled them 
“ Gods,” to whom the Oracle of the Lord came, (or who were ap- 
pointed, and guided by Him) and the scripture cannot be set aside 
as exceptionable, (¥ dveatas AvSnms) because it is your law; 
How perversely do ye charge me, the Oracle himself, whom the 
Father sanctified and sent into the world, with blasphemy, for saying 
that I am the Son of God, and consequently God ; from the peculiar 
nature of my sonship, so infinitely higher than theirs; as you must 
necessarily admit, if you allow that your magistrates formerly were 
commissioned by the Oracle. And to prove his peculiar sonsbip, 
he appeals to his characteristic miracles, both positively and negatively, 
“« If I do not the works of my vaTueR, believe me not; but if I do, 
though ye believe not me, believe the works, &c. And that the Jews 
understood his argument in this sense, as asserting his own Godhead, 
“ making himself God’ (verse 33) is evident from their charge of 
blasphemy, and their attempt to seize and stone him. John x. 39, 
as on two former occasions, John v. 18 ; viii. 59. 

Thus do Dr. C.’s examples recoil, and refute his argument, and 
strongly confirm ours. 

2. ‘Ovros np wy apym wees tov O10%, * This [Oracle] was in the 
beginning with the God.’ This emphatic repetition, of the first 
verse, intimating the truth and certainty of the doctrine, is omitted 
in Dr. C.’s parody. 

3+ Tlavra 3 avreeyesre, Where did Dr. C. find his rendering 
and interpolation, ‘‘ Ali things [belonging to the New dispes- 
sation] were done by him ?”’ To limit all things, to the New or Chris 
tian dispensation, is absurd. And the usual rendering of syst, 
** were made” is supported in several places, even by the Unitarie 
version: Thus ‘the sabbath was made (eyexro) for man.” Mark | 
ii. 27. “ Christ — was made (yvouss) in the likeness of men.” 
Phil. ii.7. ‘ Men that are made (yyowras) after the likeness o 
God,” Jam. iti.9. How was it possible for Dr. C. so conversant ia 
this version, and whose nofes he has transcribed so copiously, 
overlook these decisive itstances? or how could he hazard such idk 
reasons as these? 1, “* John never uses the word yeouas, in the 
sense of create; 2. There is no clear instance in which it is used 
this sense by the other N. T. writers, though the word occurs in tht 
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N. T. about 700 times ; and 3. The Septuagint Greek version scarcely 
if at all sanctions this use of the word.” These assertions may all be 
flatly contradicted, for 1. John positively uses it in the sense of creating» 
in this verse, and in the tenth; 2. Mark, James, and Paul, clearly 
use it in this sense, in the foregoing examples selected from the 
Unitarian version; 3. The Septuagint, uses it so, too, in Dr. C.'s 
reference, 

‘« This is the book of the generation of the Heaven and the Earth, 
when they were created (‘ors sywsro) in the day that the Lord 
God made (somes) the heaven and the earth.” Gen. ii. 4. 
But says Dr. C. “ there is room for doubt as to the meaning which the 
Greek translator affixed to it,” p. 162 note. Surely there is no room 
for doubt! The original Hebrew word “ara, to create, used in this 
passage, unerringly fixes the meaning of the Greek rendering, 
eyeeto. 4. Nor are instances wanting of this acceptation of 
ywouas, in the purest Attic writers. Aristophanes thus describes 


the creation of the world, gvppvyrocrws 2 ‘ersgun ‘eregoss, syeset’ weaves, 
WKERVOS MEI YN. 


* The different [elements] being mixed together [in their chaotic 
state] the heaven, sea, and earth were created.” Aves, 702. And 
Plato, thus, cov de xecpor (Cwov surpurger ervey) 7m ve @AnSeia,dia THI TY Ose 
ysnoSas wpovoray, ** The world, (a living intelligent animal) in truth, 
was created by the providence of God.” Edit, Ficin. p. 1048. 
Where ‘‘ the providence of God,” strongly resembles the primaval 
Wisdom personified, Prov. viii. 22—25, orthe Logos, in this intro- 
duction ; who compared to the Demiourgos, or maker of the world in 
the following passage: Cwa de mavra pws [ds] wrrw tec, » Oce Dyputeoyevros 
Pnoomsy, ‘uregor yereoas, meotegor norte ; ‘* Elow then can we say, that 
all animals, not being before, were created aflerwards, by any other, 
than God the Maker of the World ?” p. 1185. See also Arisiotle, 
de mundo, passim.* 

These curious passages of Heathen philosophy evidently borrowed, 
with some distortion, from the Mosaical cosmogony, Gen. i. decide 
the propriety of using the verb ywouxs in the sense of creation out 
of nething.. Plato's expression in the last instance, remarkably. 
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* These instances (untrAnslated) are given in Rennel’'s short but ex. 
cellent animadversions on the Unitarian version. p. 69. 
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corresponds to St. Paul's, «mrs re pn ovra, ios orra. ‘* God calls 
things not being, as being,” Rom. iv. 17; or, He gives them an 
existence, which they bad not before; and the apostle illustrates 
this, by reference to “ the creation of the worlds by the word of 
God,” ‘se that the things which are seen, were not made (yeyovrsi) 
of the things which do appear” Heb.i.1; xi.3. Where (reg aswvas) 
** the worlds,” Heb. i. 1, plainly correspond to “ the Heavens and the 
Earth,” Gen. i. 1; and the apostle warns us not to imagine, that the 
visible objects of creation, the sun, moon, stars, earth, animals, &e. 
were formed of apparent elements pre-existing, as matter, &c. but 
properly created out of nothing. 

These classical passages also prove that the proposition de, by 
or through,” does not always denote inferior agency or instrumen- 
tality, as unlawfully asserted by Unitarian critics; but sometimes, 
prime agency : as in the following sublime passages of Scripture also. 
St. Paul speaking of THF FATHER, says: ‘‘ It became mim for whom 
(3 a) are all things, and ly whom (2% ‘s) are all things, in 
bringing many sons to glory, to perfect by sufferings THE CAPTAIN OF 
THEIR SALVATION. Heb. ii. 10. For, “ Of nim, («2 avte) 
and through him (2 avre) and fo him, («as avrov) are all 
things.” Rom. xi.36. Here, all things, evidently include the uni- 
verse, or the visible and invisible worlds; the creation of which is 
jikewise expressly attributed to curist by the same apostle, ‘ For 
ail things were created by him, («# avrw) both in the heavens and 
upon the earth, visible and invisible — all things were created ly 
him, (3 avrw) and for him, («s avr) and ly him (e avr) all 
things consist,” or are preserved in their proper state, Col. i. 16, 
17. These important passages, express the prime agency of the Son, 
precisely in the same Janguage as of the Father; and the learned apostle, 
who was bred at the feet of Gamaliel, faithfully recorded the receiv- 
ed doctrine of the Jewish church at that time, as taught by Phils 


Judarus, Acyos isu tinwe Orv, OF ‘8 cupmas ‘0 Mocpos sdmuineytiTe. 
“ The Oracle is the image of God, by whom the universal world 
was made.” Edit. Lutet. p. 823. Compare 2 Cor. iv. 4. And 
how exactly does this correspond with the doctrine of the Evan- 
gelist, in this verse, and in the tenth? who states it at first, posi- 
tively, and confirms it negatively, ‘‘ and without him was not any 
thing made, that hath been made.” And we may close these re 
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marks on the three first verses of the introduction, in the language 
of the Psalmist, ** And thou, Lorp, at the beginning (xacr’ aeyas) 
didst lay the foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the works 
of thy hands.” Ps. cii. 36. But the Lord here addressed was 
Curist, Heb. i. 10. 

4, Bravrw Cum my, xa % Cun nv to Qws tar arIewmwr. 

This passage is vaguely paraphrased by Dr. C. The literal ren- 
dering, ‘‘ In him was life,” intimates that he possessed the principle 
of lifein himself, equally with the Father, from whom he received 
it. John v. 26, “ dnd the life was the light of men,” He was “ the 
way, and the truth and the life,” John xiv. 6, to lead mankind to 
salvation; ‘‘ to turn them from darkness to light, from the power of 
Satan unto Gop.” Act xxvi. 18. In this verse, and to the end of 
the introduction, the evangelist expatiates on the work of Redemption. 

5. Kas to Das ay Tn oxorice Deives, nas) oneTia avro ¥ xereAafar. 

Dr. C. omits this clause entirely, perhaps because he did not under- 
stand it, and substitutes a parallel passage, Johniii.19. It has 
much perplexed the Unitarian critics: Their Version renders xarsAaBev 
“ And the darkness overspread it not,” or ‘* admitted it not ;” 
Wakefield—“ hindered it not.” Belsham,—‘‘ hath not overtaken it,” 
‘%c. But the common translation is preferable : ‘‘ The light shineth 
in the darkness, Lut the darkness comprehended it not.”—Although 
the light of Divine revelation is shining continually in the darkness 
of the world, yet the world comprehended it not, or did not under- 
stand itstrue nature. The verb xaraAapBarw, is plainly used in this 
sense, Actsx.34; Ephes. iii. 18. And in the Greek schools of 
Philosophy, xaradnwror, ‘* comprehensible,” and axatadnwror, “ ine 
comprehensible,” were technical terms. Cicero defines xatadamlic 
cognitio aut perceptio, aut si verbum e verbo volumus, comprehensio. 
“ Knowledge or perception, or if we want a literal rendering, com- 
prehension.” Academ. ii.6. Of axararnjiz,, ‘* want of compre- 
hension,” the illustrious Socrates has given the following instance, 
in Plato's Phaedon, censuring the blindness and stupidity of the 
philosophers, his contemporaries, ‘‘ They are unable to distinguish, 
that itis one.thing to be the [proximate] cause of the existence of 
something ; but another, to be that [prime] cause, without which, 
the other could not be a cause at all. In this respect, indeed, the 
many (elmoar ) seem to me groping, as it were, in darkness, 
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(Yaraporres ‘worry w oxern) using other men’s eyes instead of 
their own, so as to denominate [the proximate,] the cause itself, [or 
the prime,’”’} 

To this very passage St. Paul seems to refer in his discourse to 
the Athenians ; whom he represents as endeavouring “ to seek rue 
Lorn, if haply they might grope him out, (1 aga ys YrraQnosay avror) 
and find Him.” Actsxvii.27. while, in general, the Heathens, 
** changed the éruth of Gop into a /ye ;—and worshipped and served 
the Creation, [the sun, moon, stars, c.] more than THe Cazaror, 
who is blessed for evermore, Amen.” Rom.i. 25. And this he 
attributes to judicial infatuation, for their pride; Qacnortes vas coei, 
suwgarOncar, “ affirming that they were wise, they were infatuated,’ 
and seduced into the most grovelling idolatry, even of birds and Leasis, 
and reptiles; because their undiscerning heart was darkened,” verses 
21—23. For ‘ the God of this world blinded the understandings of 
the disbelievers, so that the illumination of the gospel of the glory 
of Cunist, (who is the image of Gop) might not shine upon them.” 
2 Cor. iv. 4. 

After this general description of the Onacte, as God, the Creator, 
the Enlightener, and Redeemer of the world, the Evangelist digresses 
to prove his infinite superiority over John the Baptist. 

GO. Evento argues amsparusres mace ev, ora avtw Iwawns. This 
is vaguely rendered by Dr. Cm——, It is better rendered in the 
received Translation, ‘‘ There was a man sent from God, whose 
name was John,” 

Here, we observe a marked distinction between Curist and 
John ; Christ wasGop ; John was man; and their mode of exist- 
ence was different; Christ », ‘‘ was,” or existed at all times, 
** yesterday, and to-day, and forever ;’ John, eywero was brought 
into existence, at a particular time, as intimated by the English 
expression, ‘‘ There was.” For want of attending to this obvious 
distinction, Dr. C. and the Editors of the Unitarian Version have 
confounded these two verbs. They were misled, perhaps, by the 
elliptical participle, amssadyenc, supposing that it was connected 
with rywero, whereas it is connected with ‘os », understood, [who 
was] sent from God," 


8, Q. ‘Ovres mASw ess wagrvgar, Sc. These two verses were designed 
“by the Evangelist to mark still more distinctly the inferiority of 
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John's person and office to Christ's. Théy are vaguely paraphrased 
by Dr. C. but may thus be more closely rendered. ‘* This [man] 
came for a testimony to testify concerning the light, that all (men) 
through Him [the light] might believe. He was not that (person) 
the light, but [came] to testify concerning the light: [That] was the 
true light, which enlighteneth every man, coming into the world.” 
The explicit testimony of John himself, is introduced below, after 
the account of Christ's incarnation, declaring his own inferiority, 
verse 15. Here the phrase egyoueror sg tov xocuor, ‘* coming 
into the world,” may be ambiguously applied either to ** the light,"’ 
the former antecedent, or to ‘‘ every man,” the latter antecedent ; 
the authorised translation adopts the latter construction ; but the 
former seems preferable: for 1. the phrase is uniformly applied to 
Christ, or to the prophet like Moses, throughout the New Testament, 
and never to an ordinary man. See John vi. 14; xi.27, &c. 2. 
wexopevoy is an indefinite participle, intimating time past and fu- 
ture, as well as present, agreeing with Qwrges which likewise is 
indefinite, and signifies, ‘‘ enlighteneth” continually, cr ‘‘ ws enlight- 
ening” every man, from the beginning, to the end of the world. 
And Christ appropriates the phrase to himself,definitely, ro Qws sAnrvGer 
tk Tor xoouor, &c.. “ The light hath come into the world, and 
men loved darkness more than the light,” &c. Johniii. 19; and 
again, “ 1, the light, Aave come into the world, that every one who 
believeth in me, should not abide in darkness.” John xii.46. For 
in our grammars, what is commonly called the preter perfect tense, 
is, in strictness, the present tense perfect, or definite, and is usually 
so'rendered ; ‘* The light is come into the world,” &c. ‘ I, the light, 
am come into the world,” &c. signifying, hath now come, &c. 3. If 
the phrase was attached to the latter, ‘“ every man,” it would require 
the article tov before sesvousver, “* [that] cometh into the world.” 
Dr.C. incidentally remarks, ‘probally, some of John's fol- 
lowers had asserted that he was the light itse/f.” 1 am happy to be 


enabled to verify this judicious conjecture ; and only regret, that I 
cannot oftener give him praise, as a sacred critic. 

John the Baptist, from the sanctity of bis life, and austerity of 
his manners, resembling ‘‘ Elijah, in power and spirit” of reproof, 
was held in high veneration among the Jews, as “ a prophet,” and 
“more than a prophet.” Matt. xxi.26; Luke xx. 6; Matt. xi. 9. 
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He had many disciples, and was commonly supposed to be the 
Christ. Johni. 19,20; Lukeiii.7—15. And Chrysostom con. 
jectures that ‘‘ the speedy termination of the Baptist’s ministry and 
life, was designed by Providence, that the people might not be divided 
in their opinions between both.” 

The disciples of John were numerous in the Apostolic age, and 
especially at Ephesus; where the Evangelist John is generally sup. 
posed to have written his Gospel. There, Apollos who “ knew 
only the baptism of John,” was converted by Aquila and Priscilla, 
Acts xviii. 24,25. And, at the same place, St. Paul baptized 
twelve of John’s disciples, Acts xix. 1—7. And we learn from 
Professor Norberg, that this sect still subsists, at the present day, in 
Syria, under the title of Salians, or ‘‘ Baptists." Norberg published 
this curious discovery, ina Latin Dissertation, De Religione et lingua 
Sabeorum, printed in the Commentaries of the Gottingen Society, 
for the year 1780, from which the learned Michaelis has given 
extracts in his Introduction to the New Testament, translated by 
Marsh, Vol. II, Part I. Sect. vi. v. p. 285, &c. According to 
Norberg, ‘‘ When the Sabians are asked their opinion concerning 
Jesus Christ, they answer, We neither believe, nor disbelieve, in 
Christ ; and we neither condemn nor approve those who believe 
in him. But this we believe, that whosoever believeth in the Light 
of the Lord, and the Baptism of John, his soul will after death be 
partaker of the light ; but if he believe not, his soul will be partaker 
of punishment.” ‘‘ Our doctrines,” say they, “ are more ancient 
than the Christian: the Christian was not known to John, and John 
was our Master."—They style John the Apostle of the Light, and 
his baptism, the Baptism of Light, and Christ the Disciple of Life. 
But their Theology is strangely confused and perplexed .* 


* From the extracts of their Religious Opinions, furnished by 
Michaelis, I shall select the following ; which may be acceptable to 
such readers as have not access to his Introduction to the New Tes 
tament. 

“Inthe name of the great Light! The first and the last of the 
world, the glorious Light, more glorious than all works. J, the 
Apostle of the Light, am come, and have glorified thee, thou King 
of Light, and enlighten the hearts of darkness with my word. Iam 
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To guard, therefore, against the error of the Sabians, the Evange- 
list declares, that ‘‘ John was not the light.” And our Lord himself. 








the Apostle of the Light, whom the Lord sent intothe world, the 
true Apostle, in whom there is no degeit. Whoever receiveth the 
name of Light, shall be filled with Light, In the name of the 
great Light! These are the Laws of John the Baptist. When he 
baptized in the Jordan of living water, with the baptism of life, 
and pronounced the name of life, the Disciple of Life came to 
him and said, Arise, John, baptize me with thy baptism, and pro- 
nounce over me the name which thou art accustomed to pro- 
nounce. John said to the Disciple of Life, I atn sleepy, come 
tomorrow, and I will baptize thee. When the Disciple of 
Life stood at the place of all light and glory, he said, 1 beseech 
thee, thou second, and thou third life, let sleep come on the 
eyes of John, twelve hours by day, and twelve hours by night, full 
four and twenty hours. He slept then day and night: but the 
Disciple of Life laid his right hand on the eye of John, and removed 
the sleep, and said, Peace be with thee, John! John said to the 
Disciple of Life, Come in peace, my child! The Disciple of Life 
said, Stretch out thy arms, take me, and baptize me with thy baptism 
of Life, and pronounce over me the name which thou art accustomed 
to pronounce. John answered the Disciple of Life, That cannot 
be! But the Scholars of John earnestly requested him; therefore, 
he baptized the Disciple of Life. As soon as the Jordan perceived 
the Disciple of Life, the river overflowed and covered John himself, 
so that he could not stand. The lustre of the Disciple of Life shone 
over the Jordan, the Jordan returned within its banks, and John 
stood on dry ground. 

John said to the Disciple of Life, Thou art hein whose name I have 
Laptixed with the Laptism of life, lay thy handon me. The disciple 
of Life answered, If I lay my hand on thee, thou canst not remain 
inthy body, John said, I have seen thee : I will not remain here : 
exclude me not from the place whence thou camest, and whither 
thou goest. Then the Angel of Light threw the covering of the 
body of John into the Jordan, wrapt him in a covering of glory, 
and put on him the beautiful turban of light. Upon this the Disciple 


of Life went away from John.——Four men of peace, the living 
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bas remarkably guarded against it also, when he styled the Baptist, 
« @ burning and shining lamp,” (avyws) Jobn v. 33.  avyn 
indeed, is ambiguously and incorrectly rendered ‘* Aight” in the te. 
ceived translation; but it is far inferior to, Qws, the light itself; 
properly denoting a made light, as a waz-light. For John shone asa 
lamp, only for a short time, and only to a single nation ; and, there. 
fore, was not to be compared to “ the light of the world,” in all 
ages.—Nor was he equal to the true Apostles of the light; the ‘ least 
of whom was greater than he,” or more highly enlightened in the 
mystery of the Gospel, Matt. xi. 11, and whom, therefore, bya 
higher title, our Lord styled ‘the light of the world,” (re Qus 
re xocus) Matt. v. 14, in which, “ they shone as luminaries,” 
(Qwsnes) Phil. ii. 15.—It is remarkable, that John the Evangelist 
was originally a disciple of the Baptist, and quitted him, (by the 
Baptist’s own desire) to follow Curist, John i. 35—37. His testir | 
mony, therefore, is the more valuable. 

Returning from this digression, the Evangelist proceeds to record 
our Lord’s several dispensations of grace, the Patriarchal, the Mo- 
saical, and the Christian. 

10. Ev tw xocpw my, nas “0 xorpos 2 aure sysveTo nas “o KOT UL0G BUTOM UX syrW. 
Dr. C.'s paraphrase is most highly exceptionable, in the second clause. 
“* And the world became [enlightened] ly him.” The passive parti- 
ciple mPwricuevos, is irrelevantiy introduced, from the preceding | 
active verb, QuriZu, ver. Q, and it is angrammatically connected with 
sywnto, which is confounded with » ; as shewn ver. 6, and it is con- 
tradicted by the last clause, ‘* and the world knew him not, [or 
rejected him.) For how could they possibly reject him, after they 
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Eye, the living Name, the living Glory, and the living Light, took 
John by the hand, led him to the place of Truth, and said, Let us 
see a man who comes from the earth, a just and upright one.—— 
John stood at the place of all glory and of all light, and said, I 
beseech thee, thou first Life, thou second Life, and thou third Life, 
that tq the place of life where I stand, may come all honest and 
upright men who are written in the book of Life, and are baptized 
with pure baptism, over whom the name of the great Life bas been 
pronounced.” Pp, 294—297. 
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were enlightened by him.”—Surely ‘‘ the ight that was in them 
was darkness!” and ‘‘ how great is that darkness” which, in ‘ this 
enlightened age,” (as it is called) can ‘* put darkness for light,” and 
obtrude such absurd interpretations upon the world, revolting to com- 
mon sense! Such forced and unnatural constructions, as are below 
criticism ! 

The simple and obvious rendering is, ‘‘ He, (TH® Oracte) was 
in the world, and the world was made Ly Him, but the world knew 
him not,” as their Creator ; but fell into Jdolatry and Rebellion. And 
such, surely, was the state of the world, under the primitive patri- 
archal regimen ; at first, from the Creation to the Deluge, in which the 
antediluvians were all destroyed for their apostacy, except righteous 
Noah and his family; and again, from the Deluge to the Confusion 
of Tongues, and to the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, when 
the posterity of Noah relapsed into the sins of the Antediluvians. 
Even Abraham, the father of the faithful, was called from an ido- 
latrous land, as a second Noah, to furnish a chosen stock, Josh. xxiv. 
2. And his family corrupted themselves, and relapsed into the ido- 
latries and abominations of the Canaaniles and Egyptians, until the 
Mosaical dispensation. Levit. xviii. 3. 

11. Ess va sdie mS, nas ob sDt0s avTove wageAaBor. This may more 
closely be rendered, ‘‘ He came to his own; [home] Lut his own 
[household] received him not.”"—When the Israelites groaned under 
the Egyptian bondage, THz Oracie came down from heaven to de- 
liver them, by the hand of Moses; and to bring them into the plea- 
sant land of Canaan, Exod. iii. 6—17; and He covenanted with 
them, that they should be his peeple,—a peculiar treasure unto him 
above all people, —and that He would be their God; provided they 
would serve him only, and obey his laws. Exod. vi. 7; xix. 5, 6. 
But they broke the national covenant, even in the wilderness, by set- 
ting up the golden calf, for an object of worship. Exod. xxxii. 1—7. 
And after their settlement in Canaan, they relapsed into the idolatries 
of the devoted nations, so admirably foretold in that Divine Hymn, 
Deut. xxxii. dictated by the God of Israel himself to Moses. Deut. 
Xxxi. 16—-30.—And, unquestionably, to all his tutelar care and 
Protection of this ungrateful and rebellious nation, from first to last, 
our Lord himself alluded, in that pathetic and inimitable apostrophe, 
shortly before their final rejection of Him, 
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“© O Jerusalem! Jerusalem! thou that killest the prophets, and 
stonest the apostles sent unto thee! How often would I have gathered 
thy children together, even as the bird* gathereth tls Lrood together 
under its wings; but ye would not!’ Matt. xxiii. 37. 

Upon the Unitarian scheme of denying the pre-existence of 
Cuaist, this expression, ‘‘ How often,” is utterly unintelligible; 
of course it is unnoticed by Dr. C. and by his whole school, as far as 
I have seen; nota single note upon it in the Unitarian version !~ 
But how admirably does it harmonize with his former expressions, as 
the God of Israel : 

‘© Ye haue seen what I did unto the Egyptians: and how Z Lare 
you on eagles wings, and brought you to myself.” Exod. xix. 4. 

And with the following most sublime and inimitable stanzas of the 
Song of Moses, Deut. xxxii. 8—11, more closely translated: See 
Hales's New Analysis, &c, vol. ii. p. 244. 

«* When rue Mos Hien divided to the Nations their settlements, 

When He separated the Sons of Adam ; 
He assigned the boundaries of the Peoples [of Jsrael,] 
According to the number of the Sons of Israel : 
For the portion of rue Lorn is His people, 
Jacob, the lot of His inheritance. , 
He found him in a desert land, 
In the waste, howling welderness ; 
He led him abcut, He instructed him, 
He kept bim as the apple of His eye. 
As the Eag/e stirreth up his nestlings, 
Hovereth about his brood, 
Spreadeth abroad his wings, 
Taketh them up, carrieth them upon his shoulder, 
[So] rue Lorp alone did lead him, 
And with Him was no strange God, [coadjutor.'’} 








SS 


* There is no warrant for the received translation of ‘ ogns 
** the hen,” and va norma ‘* chickens!" The term eg; is gene 
ric; and meoma signifies ‘* young lirds” of any kind, as “ tur- 
tles,” Ps. Ixxxiii. 4. Sept. vers. The allusion is probably to the 
parent eagle. 
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After describing their national prosperity in the land of Canaan, 
the Divine Bard thus describes the ingratitude of his people, the 
usual, but ungenerous result of prosperity. 

« Bat Jeshurun waxed fat, and spurned : 

Thou art waxed fat and gross and sleek ! 
He forsook tHe Gop who made him, 
And slighted the rock of his salvation !" 

The striking resemblance of these most sublime, beautiful, and 
pathetic strains of the Gop of Isxaet, before and after the incarna- 
tion, furnishes internal evidence of His personal identity, in both 
cases, the most convincing and irresistible to every reader of taste and 
feeling. 

11, 12. ‘Ogos de sAwBov avrov, &c. This most difficult passage, 
though simple in construction, is incorrectly and imperfectly para- 
phrased by Dr. C.—‘* He communicated the glorious privileges of 
the gospel to all who Lelieved on him; though they might not possess the 
privileges of Jewish descent or proselytism,’—It may more closely 
be rendered thus : 

“ Butas many as accepted him, to them gave he authority [or 
privilege,] to become Children of God, namely, to those who lLelieve 
in his name: who were Lorn, not of bloods, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of Gov.” —This passage has a re- 
trospect, I apprehend, to the goth, 1Cth, 11th verses in general ; and 
is not confined tothe 11th, as usually understood ; for the verb is 
different, raGer which denotes to accept, or acknowlege; but not so 
closely, or kindly, as magcraBor, to receive, ‘* to take to one's self, as 
believers, Christ,” Col. ii. 6, as Christ, his disciples, John xiv. 3. It 
denotes conjugal union, Matt. i. 20; and, therefore, aptly expresses 
tLe stricter union that ought to have subsisted between the Children 
of Israel and their Tutelar God, during the Theocracy. 

Accordingly, from the beginning of the world, we find a righteous 
“seed of the woman” at enmity with the “ seed of the serpent,” 
Gen. iii. 15. Such was Alel whom Cain his brother slew ; because 
he offered “ a better sacrifice, more acceptable to God ; namely, the 
sacrifice of atonement, through faith in the promised Redeemer, who 
Was to be peculiarly the ‘‘ seed of the woman,” Gen. iv. 3,—8; 


Heb, xi, 4. Such were the pious Sethites, Gen. iv. 20, who were 
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styled the sons of God; until they were corrapted by their carne 
intercourse with the daughters of men, or wicked Cainites. Gen. yi, 
2,3. Of these, the most distinguished were Enoch, “ who walked 
with God,” and was translated, for his extraordinary piety, for Go 
took him to himself, (like Elijah afterwards,. under the legad dispen. 
sation) Gen. v.24; Heb. xi. 5. Jude 14, 15. (2 Kings ii. 3—5,) 
and Noah, who also walked with God, and alone was found perfect, 
in his wicked and corrupt generation ; and was saved with his family 
in the ark, from the universal deluge, and made an heir of the righ 
teousness which is ly faith, Gen. vi.9—14; Heb. xi. 7. Such also, 
were Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and the patriarchs, after the deluge, 
Heb. xi. 8—21. 

Such was Moses the illustrious lawgiver of the Israelites, who pre 
ferred reproach for the sake of Curist, to all the riches and honoun 
of Egypt, in the Court of Pharaoh, looking to the future recompenr 
of reward, Heb. xi, 24---27. And such were ‘ the goodly fellow. 
shipof the prophets,” and ‘ the noble army of the martyrs,” under 
the patriarchal and legal dispensations, ‘‘ of whom the world was nol 
worthy ;" who all trusted in the Redeemer, equally with ‘ the glo- 
rious company of the Apostles,” and saints under the Christan dis 
pensation. Heb. xi. 32---40. 

All these were privileged to be adopted as Sons of God, not by any 
inherent excellence of their nature: 1. not, sf aartwr, “ of bloods,” 
or peculiar races, stocks or casts of mankind; such as the race of 
Shem, the seed or stock of Abraham, the stock of Israel; in a 
which, the Jews boasted, as exclusive heirs of the promises of God; 
Gen. ix. 26; Matt.iv. 9 ; John viii. 31---41 ; Acts xiii. 36 ; Phil. iii. 
5; 2 Cor.xi, 22. for among the Gentiles also, were found, the Holy 
and patient Job, who trusted in his “ everliving Redeemer, at the 
future resurrection of the Just.” xix. 25 3 among the devoted Canaat- 
ites, Melchizedek, King of Salem, and priest of the most High God; 





w——_ 


.™ ‘aia, “ blood,” is evidently taken in the sense of “ the raced 
foah” and his family, Acts xvii. 26, and frequently in the Heathe 
classics. of 9 aiperes cE suey vscs “© who are of my blood, or race," Ilist 


xix. 105. Sic genus smborum scindit se sanguine ab uno, Enel 
Viit, 142. 
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who as a royal high priest, was honoured with the character of a 
type of Cunist; Ps. cx.4; Heb. vii. 1---17. Cyrus, King of Persia, 
who wasstyled ‘* God's shepherd,” Isa. xliv, 28, &c, &c. And to mor- 
tify the pride and presumption of the Jews, we may presume, among 
the‘ancestors of Christ, were reckoned four women, who were hea- 
thens, or of doubtful or bad character ; Thamar, the daughter in law of 
Judah ; Rahab the Harlot; Ruth the Moatlitess ; and Bathshela, the 
Adulteress ; Matt. i. 3---6 ; by way of contrast totheir four celebrated 
matrons, Sarah, Rebecca, Rachel, and Leah. See the Jerusalem Tar- 
gum, on Gen. xlix, 26 ; Numb, xxiii. 9 ; Deat. xxxiii.15 ; and Isa. li, 2, 
2. Neither were they privileged, ex Sernuaros omens, Ble ax 
Sirmuatos cerdess of. the will of flesh, nor of the will of man.” Hu- 
man nature is compounded of three constituent parts, the spirit, 
soul, and body. Gen. ii. 7 ; 1. Thess. v. 23. Of these, the spirit, mind, 
reason, or understanding, is the noblest, and the peculiar prerogative 
of man, as distinguished above the rest of the animal creation ; by 
which he is made an heir of immortality. Eccl. iii, 21. Tit. iii. 7, 
and hence, “ the spirit’ seems to be appropriated tothe term avdgos ;* 
which is more excellent than avrbgwwos. See Schleusner’s Lexicon. 
The sou/, is the principle of Jife, or sensation, which man shares in 
common with brutes ; and because the souw/, which is the seat of the 
appetites and affections, lusts and passions, is more intimately con- 
nected with the third and lowest part, the lody, both are frequenily 
styled in scripture, ‘ the flesh,” as contrasted with “ the spirit ; 
and opposed thereto, by our Lord: ‘ The spirit indeed is willing, but 
the flesh is weak,” Matt. xxvi.41; or, as explained by St. Paul, “ the 
stirit is naturally inclined to good; the jlesh prone to evil. Rom. 
Vii, 1$---25, for “* the desire of the flesh,(r0 Qgovnace rns capxos) is death, 
is enmily toward Gon, for it neither is, nor can be subservient to the 
law of God, [of itself]: but the desire of the spirit, (rod Decvnsc 
78 wuveros) is life and peace.’ Rom. viii. 6, 7. ‘There is a 
perpetual warfare between the jlesh and the spirtt, Gal. v.17. And 


—— 








* Cicero has a similar expression, mens cujusque, is est quisque, 
“ the mind of every one, is the man himself.” 

t Persius uses Pulpa, in the same sense. Et ona Dis ex hoc 
‘velerata ducere pulpa. Sat. ii. 63. , , 
No, 213, Vol, 50, February, 1816. O 
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the spirit of the nataral man, is unable, of itself, to controul and sub- 
doe the flesh. Such is the confession of St. Paul,* “ I delight in the 
law of God, according to the inward man ; but I observe another law 
in my members warring against the law of my mind, and leading me 
captive to the law of sin, subsisting in my members.” Rom. vii. 22, 
23. And he conclodes his argument, ‘‘ Sothen, I myself, (avtos sys) 
with the mind serve the law of Gon, but with the flesh, the law of 
sin.” ver. 25. And he elsewhere declares, ‘ But I mortify my body, 
and bring it woder subjection [to the spiril] lest that by any means, 
when I have preached to others, J myself, (avrec) might become a 
cast-away." 1 Cor. ix. 27. ‘‘ If by any means, I mightattain to the 
extraordinary resurrection (skavasacw) of the dead, [at the first resur- 
rection, Rev. xx.4, 5] not as though I had: already acquired, or were 
already ferfected.” Phil. iit. 2. 
The like conflict, is noticed by the Heathen poets and philosophers, 
Sed trahit isvitas nova vis ; aliudque curipo, 
Mans aliud suadet: Vipe0 meliora prosogue, 
Deteriora szavor ! 
** But I am reluctantly drawn by a new power ; 
My reason this, but passion that persuades ; 
The better part, I see, and I approve, 
The worse, I follow,---Ovid. Met. vii. 19. 
And Cicero thus describes the Philosophers of his age : 
Quotusquisque philosophorum invenitur, qui ita sit moratus, ile 
animo et vita constitutus, ut Ratio postulat ? Qui disciplinam suam, 
non ostentationem scientie, non legem vite putet ? Qui oltemperet ips 
sibi, et decretis suis parent? ‘‘ Which of the philosophers is to be 
found, whose moral conduct, in disposition and life, is such as reason 
requires, who considers not his philosophy rather as a display of leart- 
ing, than asa rule of life? who listens to his own conscience, aol 





* The judicious Locke says that the passage is to be understood evel 
of the regenerate, of “ St. Paul or of any other good Christian,” sil 
subject to the frailties and imperfections of human nature, Taylor, 
and the Arminians suppose it spoken in the assumed character of th 
unregenerate. The former, is the doctrine of the Church of Englant 
in her Liturgy, Ps. cxliii. 2; 1 John. i: 8, 9, &c. and in her Article, 
ix. x. xv. xvi. And also of the Calvinists. 
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sbeys its dictates?” Tuscul. Disp. ii. 4. Compare Rom. ii, 14, 18; 
with Ephes. ii. 3. 

3. “ The world indeed, ly huntan evisdom, knew not Gop,” at any 
time, without the light of Revelation, 1 Cor.i. 21. ‘Sach know- 
ledge was too wonderful and excellent to be attained,” merely by ‘‘ the 
will of the flesh,” the suggestions of the moral sense, or instinct ; or by 
“the will of the spirit of man,” the dictates of reason, or conscience ; 
the sufficiency of which has been the idle boast of Philosophists, 
Deists, and Unitarians ancient atid modern. The wisest and best of 
the Heathen Philosophers, long before the coming of Christ, felt and 
acknowledged the insufficiency cf man's faculties, for the discavery of 
Diving Trutu ; and also the necessity of some Divine Reason, 
or Onaciz,* to instruct the world how to behave towards Gop, and 





* The following conversation of the wisest of the Heathen philo- 
sophers Socrates, with his favourite pupil Alciliades, is recorded by 
Plato, in his Phedon. 

Socrates. ‘* Concerning such matters, to know clearly (caQes 
ndvas) in the present life, is either impossible, or extremely difficult. 
One of these two things then, we should endeavour to effect : either 
tolearn from others, or te find out ourselves, THE TRUTH. Or, if 
this be impossible, to take the best and most unexceptionable of uman 
Oracles (ar9pueriver Acyww) as our guide; and borne on this, as on a 
raft, sail through the hazardous [ocean] of life: unless we might be 
enabled to pass through more securely and safely, on some firmer 
vessel, or Diving ORnAc ie (Aoye Caw) 

2. And that this Oracle was conceived to be a person, and evena 
man,we learn from the following curious passage of Plato's Alcibiades. 

Socrates. We must needs wait then, Alcibiades, until we can 
learn how we ought to behave toward Gop and toward men. 

Avcizrapes. When shall this time come, Socrates ? and who shall 
be the Instructor ? For [ long to see this man (ruror ror avSgumor) 
whoever he is, 

Socrates. Heit is who careth for thee (3 ysrss wig ov) And I 
think, that as Minerva [the Goddess of wisdom] in Homer, (Iliad v. 
127) removed the mist from the eyes of Diomedes, that he might well 
know both Gods and men ; so is it necessary in the first place, that 


he should remove the mis? from your soul, that is now attached theres 
O 2 
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yowards men. At length, ‘ when the fulness of time came,” in this, 
as well as in other respects, ‘‘ Gop sent forth his own Son, born of 
woman, born under the law [for man] to redeem those, who wer 
under the Jaw, tuat we might receive the adoption of Sons [of Gon)’ 
Gal. iv. 4, namely, “ all believers iv his name,” before the law, unde & 
the law, and under the Gospel, who were ‘ Lorn anew of Gon,” o 
“ regenerated by his Hoty Spirit.” John. iii. 3---6. Tit. iii. 5, and 





to; and next, that he should apply the means by which you shall know 
both good and evil in future ; for now you seem not to be able. 

Atcisiapes. Let him vemove the mist, or whatever else it is, since 
I am prepared to decline none of his directions, whosoever this maniy 
(‘orig wor" asd aSgames) provided I may be enabled to Lecome Letter, 

Sorat. Truly that same person (xaxews) hath a wonderful regard 
fer thee. . 

Acciziap, I think then the best way will be to postpone sacrificing, 
until that time. , 

Socrat. You thik right, forit is safer, than to run so great a risk 
(of sacrificing improperly} 

Accipiap. Then indeed shall we give to raz Gops crowns, and 


other /egitimate offerings, when I see that daycoming. And it will 


come, THE Gops willing, in no long time. 

3. We further learn from Eupolis, the pupil also of Socrates, about 
B. C, 440. that this Oracte, or pivine Treacuer, was to be assoc 
ale with THe DeiTy in the providential care and instruction of mat 
kind, in the following extract of his admirable Hymn ro TH 
Creator, translated by Mr. Samuel Wesley, father of the founder of 
Methodism. 

** And yet a greater Hero far 

(Unless great Socrates could err) 

Shall rise to bless some future day, 

And teach to live, and teach to pray. 
Come, UNKNOWN INSTRUCTOR, come! 
Our leaping hearts shall tind thee room ; 
Tuov with Jove our vows shall share, 


res 


Of Jove and ture we are the care!” 

The whole translation is given entire in Dr. Coke's life of Mr. 
John Wesley, p.20; and a fuller extract, in Hales’s New Analysis ¥ 
‘Chronology, vo}. ii. p 1231, 1232. 
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who humbly and earnestly endeavoured, ‘* to work out their own 
salvation, with fear and tremlling,” convinced, froma deep sense of 
the frailty and infirmity of human nature, even in the best men, that it 
is “ Gop, and Gop only, that worketh in us both to will, and to per- 
form, of his own good pleasure.” Phil. ii. 12,13. ‘ Be not high- 
minded but fear.” Rom. xi.20. ‘“ Let him that thinketh he stand- 
eth, [in sinless perfection] take heed lest he fall,” 1 Cor. x. 12. 
‘For in many things we all slip,” even the perfect man ;" (rarsos 
am) Jam, iii. 2. even, “ the spiritual,” (mvwparmos) 1 Cor, iii. 1; 
xiv. 37. 

14, Kas fo Aoyos cark eyeveTo” Kab scHnVWcED ey 7iv—Anens NAerTes 
xas @arnSuas. Every part of Dr. C.'s paraphrase of this most 
important passage, is highly reprehensible: ‘* This [illustrious 
revealer of the divine will] was a man [of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief, Isa. liii. 3] and [for a short time] dwelt among us, full of 
kindness and truth, [with all the openness ef friendship] His ob- 
ject evidently was, to degrade THE ORACLE, to a mere man; and for 
this he has not scrupled to falsify the sacred text. The cor- 
rect rendering and meaning is ; ‘‘ and the Oracle became flesh ; divesting 
himself of the glory which he had with the Father, Lefore the world 
was, John xvii. 5,a3 ‘* the God of glory,” Act. vii. 2, and “ the Lord of 
glory,” 1 Cor. ii. 8; he humbled himself to Lecome man, Phil. ii. 6,7 ; 
and “ in the truth of our nature, was made like unto us in all things, 
sin only except, from which he was clearly void, both in his flesh and 
in his spirit,” Heb. iv. 15. Art.xv. And like the glorious Shechinah, 
or presence of the Lord, under the law, he talbernacled among us,” 
“ full of grace and truth,” still the same Lorn, who proclaimed 


himself to Moses, “‘ Tue Loxn, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, 
and abundant in goodness and truth,” &c, Exod, xxxiv.6,7. ‘ For 
ye know the grace (or graciousness) of our Lorp Jesus Curist, 


that having been rich, (qmrscwg wv) for your sakes he lecame 
poor (errwyever) that ye through his poverty might become rich.” 
(tm exes atwyue, mastmonts) 2 Cor. viii. 9. Dr. C., who 
strangely perverts this passage, contending, that Christ was 
richand poor, at the same time; figuratively rich -in miracles, &c. 
and literally poor, or a pauper ; yet admits that ‘‘ it may be inter- 
preted in reference to his pre-existent slate.” p, 42,231,232. And 
it must be so interpreted, by every scholar ; who knows that the 
Patticiple w, is indefinitely applied to past existence, as well as to 
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present; asin the declaration of the man blind from his birth, “* Ong 
thing I know, that having been blind, (repreg wv) I now su 
(agr Brrwe) John ix. 25. 

This case, is precisely in point; except Dr. C. will contend, 
that this object of miraculous mercy, and grace, could be d/ind and 
yet see, at the sametime! Well might our blessed Lord say, og 
this, as on a former occasion : ‘‘ Have I Leen (ss) so long with you, 
(usd cay) and dost thou not know me, Philip!” John xiv. 9. 

Oar Lord indeed, conversed familiarly with his disciples, ‘ in all 
the openness of friendship,” but still in all the majesty of the only 
begotten Son of God ; as appears from the parenthetical passage : 

w-Kat ebeacausde tn Sokav avrw, dofay os porous wage martyr, 
Dr. C.’s interpretation of this, is iosufferable, ‘ And we were 
witnesses to his glory; glory as of an only son from a father, 
[we saw the glorious displays of divine power, by which his au- 
thority was confirmed, and the approbation of God manifested).” 
Here, Dr. C. refers Ai» glory, principally to the miracles he performed; 
which certainly were a branch of his glory, John ii. 11. p. 65, “note, 
But these, could not have been here the principal objects of contem- 
plation, because Moses also, wrought miracles, but only as a servant, 
not asa Son. His glorious transfiguration, in company with Jose 
and Elijah, and his glorious ascension into heaven, in the presence 
of his apostles, were more decisive proofs, that his glory was in- 
deed, ‘‘ not an only son from a father,” “ merely by compa 


" ison, and indefinitely, but as the words are afterwards used de: 


finitely, verse 18,” “‘ @ glory suitable to the ONLY BEGOTTEN $0N 
from rue Faruer. The phrase, "o woroyerns bios, ig thus finely ex: 
plained by Theophylact. ‘o iss xxs povos, 8 xagets dvos, arr’ “ e& cevrns 7 
wcias TY Dargo; yermSus. ‘ The one and only Son, not by grace, but 
begotten of the very substance of the Father.” , Comment, in Matt. 
xvi. 6, as when God declared, ‘‘ Thou art my Son, this day have! 
begotten thee.” Ps. ii. 7, There is indeed a climaz in the application of 
the title Son of God, in Scripiure: Prophets, Saints, and Holy men, 
are ‘‘ Sans of God,” in a general and spiritual sense; the first Adam, 
was “‘ the Son of God,” in regard to his miraculous origin ; but 00 
one, except TRE SECOND Apam,—the Lord from heaven—was the 
ONLY BEGOTTEN Son of Gop; a title entirely peculiar to Christ, 
xara oxeiy ixbnrotegar, ‘ according to a higher reiation” as G. Naw 
anzen expresses it ; ‘‘ arclation,” as our learned Barrow says, ‘ip 
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is kind, singular, and incomparable, from which all others are 
excluded.” Nares, Remarks on the Unitarian Version, p. 287. 

After this testimony of the Apostles to the Divine glory of the 
Oracle, as the only legotten Son of God, the Evangelist properly 
introduces the testimony of the Baplist ina parenthesis, which he 
had reserved for this place, avowing his own inferiority to Curist. 

Jwarms pagTugss wags aUTY, xt xexgaryt, Aryw'QuTog my ‘ov ever’ ‘O omicw 
pw BeXOARPOG, aAMeorIEY UB Yyeyorer’ ‘oT wewres ue a. Dr. C.'s paraphrase of 
this passage is loose and incorrect. It may more closely be rendered 
and explained thus, ‘‘ John testified concerning him, and cried, saying, 
This was he, of whom I spake, who coming after me, [in time] hath 
been before me [in rank] for he was before me, [in time or existence. ] 

Here, the first and last »», “was” remarkably intimate Christ's 
pre-existence. mgwros, is used in the sense of mgorsgas, ‘* before,” 
in point of dime; as when our Lord warned his disciples of 
their ensuing persecutions : “If the world Aateth you, know, that 
it hath hated me before you (mgwrer iusv)———‘* if they persecuted 
me, they will also persecute you,” John xv. 18—20. It seems to be 
rather unskilfully rendered ‘‘ my superior,” by Dr.C. for in that 
seose, the phrase should be ‘o zgwres, with the article prefixed, 
a8 tw mewrw rus mov, “ the chief of the Island,” or the governor, 
Acts xxviii. 7. of wewres va daw, “* the chiefs of the people,” Luke 
tix. 47, &c. sumeooS» is an adverb of place, implying ‘ before,” 
as opposed to omicS:» ‘“* behind,” Rev. iv.6, and here, signifying 
precedence in rank or dignity ; as confirmed by the parallel passages 
of John's testimony : ‘‘ He that cometh after me, is mightier than J, 
(soxveorigos ws ssw) whose shoes lam not worthy to carry,” Matt. 
iii, 11, ‘* The. latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose,” 
Johni.27. Having thus stated the superiority of Christ above 
John both in pre-existence and rank, the Evangelist proceeds to 
state his superiority above sMoses likewise. 

16, 17. Kas sx rw wAngwyaros avre music martes sha Pousy, Kas Nagy aves 
Xaegitos. ‘ors ‘o vop40$ diz Maceos s09y, ‘x KRIS Kew! n arnSua, dix Ince Xpire 
rpmre, Dr.C.'s paraphrase of this passage is also loose and incorrect. It 
may be more closely rendered and explained thus : ‘‘ And of his fulness 
(of grace and truth, verse 14,} we all, [Jews and Christians] received ; 
even the grace {of the Gospel] instead of she grace [of the law :) for 
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the [grace of the] law, was given Ly Moses; but the grace and the 
became truth [of the Gospel] was effected by Jesus Curisz.” 

In this concise passage, the sense of which can only be developed 
by filling up the ellipses,’ thé Apostle contrasts the grace of the Law 
of Moses, with the higher grace of the Gospel of Curist; bis last 
and best gift to mankind; ‘here styled preeeminently, ‘ éhe grace and 
as explained by St. Peter, 
1 Pet. v.12. For the daw, though ‘‘ holy, just, and good, and, spiri. 
tual,” Tom, viii. 12, 14, was no more than ‘ the shadow of good 
things to come ;” but ‘ the Gospel of Cunist, the body or sul- 
stance.” Heb. x. 1; Col.ii,17. For, “ Curist was the mediator 
of a new and Letter covenant, which was enacted upon Letter pro- 


the truth,” or “ the true grace or Gop,’ 


mises.” Heb. viii.6. ‘* The law was only a Schoolmaster to bring us 
to Curist ;” that we might be justified by faith in Curist Jxsvus, 
from all offenges, from which we could not be’ justified by the Jaw of 
Moses.” Gal. iv. 24; Acts xiii. 38, 39. The Law, inceed, was 
given to the Jsraelites, by the ministry of Moses, for the government 
of that single nation; Deut. iv. 6,7. But the Gospel was graciously 
offered to ali mankind, Jews and Gentiles, for a universal code of 
laws; the benefits and privileges of which, were effected by the 
incarnation, humiliation, and atonement of Jesus Cuarist. The 
Gospel, therefore, was originally designed to succeed and supersede the 
old Patriarchal and Mosatcal Dispensations, in the fulness of time, 
when mankind were ripe for anew and more'spiritual dispensation. 
2Cor v.17. The phrase Magic arts yagiros, is incorrectly rendered, 
by Dr. C. ** Grace teyond Grace,” for this seuse of ari, is unusual, 
and not to be found in the New Testament; its usual meaning, is, 
«© for, instead of, in the place of” cpSarpor avr opSarus, ‘an eye 


for an eye.” Miu't. vo 28. xaxov aves wane, evil for evil.” Rom. 


xii, 17) arr. ty 905 of, a serpent instead of a fish.” Luke xi. 


11, &c. And Philo appears to use it in the ordinary sense, in the 


‘following fine passage, remarkably analogous to the text: ‘* Gop is 


always sparing of his first graces (mgwrag yageras) and afterwards 
gives other graces, in their stead (avr excwiv) and a third sort 
instead of the second ; and always new ones instead of the old ; some 
times different, at other times the same, in kind.” Vol. I. p. 254. 
Ed. Mangey. 

The Evangelist now closes his Introduction by assigning a reason, 
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why, THE Oracce, or the onty BEGoTTEN Son, Jesus Cunist, 
became flesh and tlood, or man. 

18, ov wdess sweane TaTroTs* ‘ornovoryerns ios, o wy ebe Tov KOATrOy TH Tateo;, 
sumos sEnyncato. This passage may more closely be rendered and 
explained thus: Gop [the Father,] no one hath seen at any time: 
the only legotten Son, who is on His bosom, that [Son] expounded 
(his spiritual nature, and true worship, to mortals, John iv. 24] 

The invisibility of THe Derry, is here assigned as the true reason 
of the necessity of an Oracular expositor. For this is the meaning 
of the technical term Ténynrns, in the Heathen Classics, Herodotus, 
&e. and as defined by Cicero, Efnynras, proprie vocantur caremo- 
niarum, portentorum, et prodigiorum imterpretes. Qsov, is connected 
with voy T[larega, understood, by a usual enallage of the genitive, 
ce Tlargs expressed. As, Urbem quam statuo, vestra est—instead 
of Urbs quam statuo, &c. Virgil. ‘ The bosom of the Father,” isa 
metaphor, expressive of the <dsiatic mode of reclining at table, in 
the most honourable place, next the master of the house, as the 
beloved disciple John, on Jesus’ bosom; as Lazarus, in the parable 
on Abraham's bosom. John xiii. 23; Luke xvi.23. Thus, did the 
all-gracious, and ONLY BEGOTTEN Son, who is in the most intimate 
union with True Fatruer, condescend to come down from heaven, 
where he was before, John vi. 62, to bless his chosen people, the 
Jews, in the first instance, by turning every one who heard him, 
from their evil ways ; and also, the Genti/e world, who sate in dark- 
ness and the shadow of death, by turning them from darkness to light, 
from the power of Satan unto God; asa light to lighten the Gentiles, 
and the glory of his people Israel; by. expounding to both, the spiri- 
tual nature, and true worship of rus Deity. A design, indeed, 
worthy of Gop Tue Faruer to originate, and of Gop rue Oracie 
and THe Son to execute ! O the depth of the riches and wisdom 
and knowledge of Gop: how unsearchable His judgments, and 
untraceable His ways! For who knew the mind of tue Lorp, or 
who became His Counsellor 9—None but tHe Oracre, or primeval 
and eternal Wispom—who is justified by . ali ber children! 
Acts iii. 26; Acts xxvi. 18; Lukei.,29; ii.32: Matt. xi. 19; 
Rom. xi. 33. 


In the foregoing idle, and audacious parody of the grand mystery of 
the Gospel, equally repugnant to “ the divine authority of Hoty 
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Scriptures,” and to ‘‘ the just rules of Interpretation,” those tru 
standards of Sacred Criticism, noticed by Griestach, as we have seen, 
Dr. Carpenter has trod closely in the steps of his prototype, Socinus; 
so well described by the learned Witstus, and contrasted with th 
Christian Critic. 

Solicitat verba singuld, solicitat nerum corum, flectit, torquet, omnia 
agit ne id dicerevideantur quod dicunt. Nos longe aliter procedendum 
existimainas ; Accedimus ad banc pericopam (‘0 Acyos cagd syn, 
John i. 14,) simplici atque humili menti, auditurt atque accepturi 
quicquid Deo nos placeat docere. ‘‘ He strains every single word, he 
strains their connexion, he turns and twists them, he tries every way, 
that they might not seem to say, what they do say. We think, thata 
procedure quite different should be adopted; with a simple and 
humble mind, disposed to hear and receive whatever Gop is pleased 
to teach us, we approach with awe and reverence, (to the consideration 
of this clause, the Oracle lecame flesh.” 

The whole passage, indeed, which is too long for insertion here, 
is worth attending to ; and is earnestly and anxiously recommended to 
Dr. C.’s most serious and deliberate perusal. It may be found, 
Witsiit Miscellanea Sacra. Tom. ii. Pp. 591, 592, or a copious extract, 
in Dean Magee's Atonement, Vol. I. p. 189, 190. 

I shall humbly substitute the following paraphrase, collected from 
the materials scattered throughout the foregoing Remarks ; which 
were designed, not only ‘‘ to pull down idle reasonings (doyiope) 
and every high-minded argument (‘n}wya) against the knowledge of 
Gop ; and to bring into captivity every thought to the obedience of 
Cuaist; but also, “ to Luildup ourselves in our most holy Faith; 
on the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Cunist 
himse!f being the corner head-stone.” 2 Cor. x. 5; Jude 20; Ephes, 
ii. 20. 

PararPurass oF Jouwi. 1—18. 

1,2. In the beginning [of all things, and before all things, Col, 
i. 17, from the days of eternity, Micah v. 2) was THE onaccs, [the 
ONLY BEGOTTEN 8ON OF GOD, verses 14—18, Jesus CHkIST, 
verse 17, the same yesterday, and to day, and for ever, Heb. xiii. 8.) 
And the Oracle was with rus Gop [surreme, Luke i. 32, being in 
the bosom of tus Faruer, verse 18] And the Oracle [himself] 
was Gop. [Assuredly} This [Oracle] was with rue Gon. 
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3. All things were made by him [the Oracle ;] and without him was 
not any thing made, that hath been made, [visible or invisidle, material 
or spiritual, in Heaven and in earth, Col. i, 16.) 

4,5. In Him was life, [as the way, the truth, and the life, John 
xiv. 6,) and the life was the light of men, [the light of the werld, 
John viii. 12 ; to turn them from darkness to light, from the power 
of Satan unto Gop ; to guide their feet into the way of peace, Acts 
sxvi. 18.) And the light shineth [continually] in the darkness [of 
the world,] Lut the darkness comprehended it not, [or did not clearly 
understand it, while they sought to seek rus Deity, if haply, they 
might grope him eut, and find Him, Acts xvii. 27, worshipping they 
knew not what, John iv. 22, but worshipping and serving the Creation 
more than tuzk Creator, who is blessed for evermore; Amen. Rom. 
i, 25.] 

6—g. (Thére was a man, [who was] sent from God; his name 
was John. This [man] came for a testimony, to testify concerning 
the light ; to the end that all might believe, through Him (the light) 
and be saved : He that Lelievethin Tux Sow hath life eternal ; Lut he 
that disbelieveth in the Son, shall not see life, but the wrath of God 
abideth en him, Jobniii. 36] John was not that [person] the light, 
but {came] ¢o testify concerning the light: [that] was the true light 
which enlighteneth every man, coming into the world.) 

10. He was in the world, [from the beginning,] and the world was 
made by Him ; but the world knew him not, [as their creator, in 
general ; during the whole of the Patriarchal dispensation, from the 
Creation to the Deluge, and from the Deluge to the Mosaical dis- 
pensation. ] 

11. He came unto his own [home,) but his own (household, the 
children of Israel,] did not receive him, [as their tutelar God. They 
forsook the God who made them, and chose them to be a peculiar 
easure to himself; and slighted the rock of their salvation ! Deut. 
xxii. 15; Exod. xix. 4; Matt. xxiii. 37.] 

12. Nevertheless, as many as accepted him, {under the Patriarchal 
anc Mosaical dispensations) to them gave he authority, [or privilege) 
to lecome children of God; even to them who believe in his name [at 
any time ;] who were not [privileged] of bloods, [peculiarly favoured 
races, seeds, stocks, ot casts of men, as the race of Shem, the Seed of 
Alrcham, the stock of Israel, ce. the casts of the Bramins, éc. 
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nor of the will of the flesh, [any boasted moral sense, or instinct,) 
nor of the will of [the spirit of) man [or sufficiency of reason or 
conscience, to discover what is called Natural Religion, as opposed to 
Revealed] but were born [anew] of Gov, [or regenerated by his 
Hory Seiait,Jobn iii. 5; Tit. iii. 5; Phil. ii. 13.) 

14, And rue Oxacre Lecame flesh [or man] and tabernacled among 
us, [at the Gospel! dispensation]—full of grace and truth, [in this 
his last and best gift to mankind.] And we [his Apostles, particularly, 
Peter, James, and John,} beheld his glory, [at his Transfiguration 
and Ascension into heaven] a glory suitable to the ONLY BEGOTTEN 
Son [partaking of the same nature and essence with rue Farner, 
Ps. ii. 7; Johny. 18; Rom. viii.32, as the God of glory, Acts vii. 
2, and the Lord of glory, 1 Cor. ii. 8] 

15. (John testified concerning Him, and cried, saying, This was 
heof whom Ispake; who coming after me [in time] hath been Lefore 
me, {in rank, dignity, and power,] for He was before me [in ex 
istence. ]) 

16. And of his fulness [of grace and truth, verse 14] we all 
received [both Jews and Gentiles] even the grave [of the Gospel] in- 
stead of the grace [of Me /aw:] for [the grace of] the Law was 
given ly [the ministry of] Moses ; Lut the grace and the truth [of the 
Gospel, or the true grace of God, 1 Pet. v. 12] was effected by Jesus 
Cunisr. 

18. Gop (rae Faruer,] noone hath seen at any time. The only 
begotten Son, who is in his Losom, he expounded [his spiritual nature 
and (rue worship to mortals, Jobn iv. 24.) 

In this plain, rational, and scriptural interpretation, some mew and 
important lights, { humbly trust, are thrown on the obscurity of the 
concise and elliptical original ; in which, every word almost, conveys 
a sentence, and more is understood than expressed. 1+ By closet 
‘ translation of elementary and technical words and phrases, « agyn, “* 
106, @40¢, xaTIAaBey, ex Sernparos ardeos, sényncaro &c. 2. By distinguish: 
ing mote critically, the several dispensations of the Oracle, the Patri 
archal, Legal, and Evangelical ; of which, the two last are usually 
confounded together. 3. By marking more explicitly, the superior 
excellence of the Gospel superseding the law, as, xagis avrs yagires, # 
WAngwsATOs aVTY, > 
From hence, we are abundantly warranted to infer, that Jesvs, 
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though descended as raz Curist, from the patriarchs, according 
to the flesh; is Gop OVER ALL, (0 wv ems wartav “a0¢) blessed for 
evermore, Amen,” Rom ix. 4, for, in the language of the Baptist, 
« He that cometh from the heaven, is above ail,” (‘0 tx ae vgxve ecxousrrs, 
wraw wartwress) John iii. 31. And also, that ‘* He is Lorp or 
ALL,” (‘etos ssi wavrwy xvews) Acts x. 36. seeing ‘‘ He upholdeth all 
things by the word of his power,” Ueb. i. 3.—The cavils and quibbles 
of Dr, C. against the common version of the former passage, (Rom. 
ix. 4,) which he allows, ‘‘ is obviously justifiable as far as language 
merely is concerned ; but the Janguage does not, in any degree, 
require it,” P. 133, 134, are below. criticism ; and would only 
fatigue the reader to refute. But we readily and cordially accept his 
jodicious interpretation of the latter passage : ‘‘ Why He (Christ) is 
called Lord of all, (Acts x.36) the connexion shews at once: He is 
the spiritual sovercign of both Jews and Gentiles ; He is the Lord of 
the dead and of the living; (Rom. xiv. 9) inasmuch as he has power 
over the dead to raise them to life again; and authorily over the 
living, to command their obedience and devotedness to Him : and 
He is the Lord of Glory, (1 Cor. ii.8) since it is from his hands, 
that the faithful disciples will receive the glory, honour, and immor- 
tality, which Gop has promised to all who obey Him,” P. 178. 
O si stc omnia ! 

Wishing most sincerely for Dr, C.’s conversion, that he may, 
indeed, soon be numbered among the ‘‘ faithful disciples,’ when the 
vail or mist is removed that hitherto has clouded his understanding, 
from discerning the fall majesty of our Grear Gop, and Lonp, I 
cannot, in justice, withhold from him, my unfeigned thanks, for, 
even undesignedly, recalling my attention more closely, to the grand 
mystery of the Gospel], recorded in this Introduction. The more 
carefully and skilfully it is studied, with an honest and good heart, 
free from prejudice and vice, the more must it be admired by the 
wise and good, tothe end of the world ; as the last, the noblest, and 
the most finished composition, of the most beloved, and the most 
highly illuminated of all the Apostles of the Circumcision ; in striet 
unison and accordance with the abundance of Revelation vouchsafed 
to that consummate philosopher, the great, the illustrious Apostle of 


the Gentiles, after his conversion. 
INSPECTOR. 
Jan. 25th, 1816. . 

(To be continued.) 
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JEBB'S SERMONS. 
Lerten II. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review 


Sir, toile. 

I concluded my former etter by asking Where do we find implicit 

submission tothe Catholic Church, asthe infallible Interpreter of 
Scripture, inculcated in any authorised deciaration of the Church of 
England? ‘To this question we find three or four answers in be 
Jebb’s* Appendix. He cites the act of Unitormity and the Ca 
of 1571, and refers.us to the Prefaces to the book of Common Prayer 
and to the Liturgy. The act of Uniformity, we are toldf directs ug 
to adhere, in the judgment of heresies, in the first place, to the autho 
rity of the Canonical scriptures ; secondly, to the decisions of the 
first four general councils ; and thirdly, to the decision of any other 
general council, feunded on the express and plain words of holy Scrip. 
ture. The passage alluded to is as follows; I take it from Bolings 
broke's Ecc, Law, p. 437. The Commissioners who shall‘be appoint. 
ed by the Crown. ‘‘ Shall not in any wise have authority or power to 
‘ order, determine, or adjudge any matter or cause to be heresy, 
* but only such as heretofore have been determined, ordered or ad- 
*« judged to be heresy, by the authority of the Canonical scriptures, or 
* by the first four general councils, or any of them, or by any other 
* general council, wherein the same was declared heresy, by the 
‘ express and plain words of the said Canonical Scriptures.” 

Tt may be observed in the first place, that by altering the stops and 
omitting the words or any of them, 3 definiteness of meaning has been 
given to this passage which in its correct state it certainly has not; for 
the words wherein the same was declared &c. may be extended to the 
whole preceding part of the sentence without imputing to the law any 
greater inelegance of expression than is usual enough where, in the 
course of discussion, amendments have been introduced ; and when 
we refer to the 21st of our 39 articles we find that we must so extend 
them, for in that article it is declared that things ordained by general 
councils as necessary to salvation, have neither strength nor authority 
unless it may be declared that they be taken out of Holy Scripture. 

But it is not the stops only which have been altered. The whole 
intent and purpose of the passage is changed by the introduction of the 
word adhere. It was the object of the legislature to defend the people 
of England from constructive Heresy, asnare worse than constructive 
treason. Two conditions therefore were required to constitute Heresy ; 
That the opinion should have been defined to be heresy by a general 

* I am compelled to attribuie the appendix to Mr. Jebb as he has 
adopted it, but I really do not impute to him its doctrines in their fall 
extent. I shall only say of him from Virgil, with a slight variation. 

Infeltx ! tantum nimium dilexzit amicum, . 
t P. 359. 
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gouncil and that the definition should bein the express words of 
scripture ; to prevent on the one hand the indefiniteness to which un- 
restrained interpretations of scripture might give rise, and on the 
other hand to guard against attributing infallibility to any authority 
merely human. The enactment therefore was negative, that nothing 
should be deemed Heresy which had not been defined to be so in a 
manner explicitly described; the word adhere changes this into a 
positive law requiring that every thing should be taken for heresy, 
which had been defined as such. Whoever recollects the council of 
Chalcedon will readily feel the difference between these two interpre- 
tations. 

I have yet another inaccuracy to notice in this statement. The de- 
cisions of the councils which are to be adhered to, are, it tells us, to 
be founded on the express and plain words of scripture. The words 
of the act are, wherein the same was declared heresy by the express 
and plain words of Scripture. This is no trifling Sen: the first 

ion allowing deducille heresy, and so allowing tothe council a 
right to make inferences, which the words of the act most peremp- 
torily deny. We here meet with a note which, while it informs us 
that St. Gregory the great was the father of our liturgy! exhibits him 
as devoted to the four councils equally with the four gospé's, and this 
for the profound reason, that they were four, and for their resemblance 
toa squared stone; to which, with all submission to the venerable 
father's skill in mathematics, they canno: have any analogy, inasmuch 
as the said stone must have siz faces, and cannot therefore be the 
emblem either of four books or four councils. But whatever may have 
been the reasoning of St. Gregory, the object of introducing him 
very evidently is to persuade us to embrace, as he did, with unlimited 
devotion, the first four general councils, any thing in the 21st article, 
aforesaid, to the contrary notwithstanding. 

From the act of uniformity we are brought to the canon respecting 
preachers passed in 1571, from which I appeal to the ninth of the 
canons agreed upon in 1634, in which the preachers are referred to 
the articles of the church of England as the cautionary Jimits of their 
doctrine, and I appeal to our consecration service, in which it is en- 
joined that nothing shall be required as necessary to salvation but what 
may be proved and concluded by the scriptures. As to those canons 
of 1571, they never, in fact, were regularly in force. 

Ve now come to authorities whose sujport, were it really given to 
Mr. Jebb's appendix, would be effective ;_ the pretace to our book of 
prayer and the liturgy itself. The first we are told (p. 37.) makes 
pliin and direct appeal to tradition and the fathers. Now of tradition 
{ cannot find a syllable mentioned, nor do J see tle fathers referred 
to but as witnesses for a matter of fact ; never as authorities either in 
faith or doctrine, nay not even in ceremonies, for it is expressly said 
that some entered into the church by indiscreet devotion (and plainly 

lls of early ceremonies this is said) and of zeal without knowledge. 
ladeed towards the conclusion of the account of ceremonies something 
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issaid much more resembling an apology for fetaining old ceremonies, 
than an assertion that they were obligatory. 

But the litargy manifests our regard for the ancient faith in every 
paragraph, and the standard of our worship is the standard of ow 
faith, inasmucly as we may challenge ovr adversaries to produce any 
one article of our faith which is not contained in the formularies, of 
our worship (p. 350) or any one sentence ia these formularies which 
is not contained, in letter or in spirit, in the writings of the ancient 
church (ib. ) The author's argument is briefly this : antiquity is the 
standard of our worship : the standard of our worship, is the stand. 
ard of our faith: and therefore antiquity is the standard of our faith, 
Now in weighing this argument it is important to examine in wha 
sense antiquity is the standard of our worship, and that appears to be 
negatively ; our worship does not contain any thing that is not sane 
tioned by antiqaity.* Again, let us see in what sense the standard of 
our worship is the standard of our faith, and this we find also to b 
negatively ; there.is uo article of our faith that is not contained in the 
formularies of our worship, The utmost that the argument amounts 
to is therefore this, that our faith acknowledges nothing which is not 
sanctioned by antiquity : bat this surely is not making antiquity the 
standard of our faith, so as that whaiever was aneiently believed should 
be also believed by us; which is the conclusion aimed at by our author; 
still less does it prove that our conformity to ancient faith arises from 
our submission to the fathers of the church, which this Appendia 
continually insinuates, and which it seems the ahxious. wish of the 
author to prove. 

Jan, 26, 1816. S. N. 


— eee 


PITT CLUB. 


The annual dinner of the Pitt club of Scotland was held in the 
Assembly-rooms, George Street, upon the 3d of February. His 
Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensbury, the president of the 
club, was in the chair ; and the Earl of Dalhousie, was vice president. 
Among other distinguished characters who were present, we noticed 

The Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 

The Marquis of Lothian. 

The Earls of Morton, Moray, Kinnoule, and Glasgow. 

Lord Elibank, Lord Advocate, Lord Justice Clerk, Lord Chief 
Baron, and Lord Pitmilly. 

- The honourable George Abercromby, Charles Douglas, and Charles 
apier. 

Baron Sir John Stuart, and Mr. Baron Clerk. 

The Solicitor General. 

Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo, Sir Alexander Campbell of Kilbryde, 
Sir John Hope of Craighall, Sir John Hay of Smithfield and Hayston, 
Sir Nei! Menzies of Castle Menzies, Sir A. Don of Newton, M.P. Sit 
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* This is not strictly trae. No ancient formulary corresponds with 
eur absolution, used in the morning or evening service. 
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f. Mortay of Ochtertyre, SirG. S. Mackenzie of Coul, Sir G. Clerk of 
Peniculk, M. P. Sir John Pringle of Stitchel, Sir James Suttie of Bal- 
gone, Sir Henry Hay Makdougall of Makerston, Lieutenant-genera! 
Sir David Baird, and Sir William Rae, Baronets. 

His Excellency the Commander of the Forces. 

The Lord Provost of Glasgow. 

Generals Dundas, Drammond of Strathallan, Durham of Largo, 
Pye, Hope, &c. &c. 

Rear-admirals Frazer and Milne. 

Alexander Macdonnel, Esq. of Glengarry ; Alexander Boswell, 
Esq. of Auchinleck ; William Hay, Esq. of Drummelzier: William 
Mure, Esq. of Caldwell, John Boyle, Esq. of Shewalton, David An- 
derson, Esq. of St. Germain’s; David Moncrieff, Esq. younger, of 
Moncrieff, Walter Scott, Esq. William Douglas, Esq. M. P. &e. &c. 
The members of the club present amounted to upwards of three hun- 
dred, 

Among others, the following toasts were given from the chair, and 
drank by the company with the greatest enthusiasm :— 

The King. 

The Prince Regent. 

The Queen, 

The Princess Charlotte of Wales. ) 

The Duke of York, and the other branches of the Royal Family. 

The memory of the right honourable William Pitt. 

This toast, after a short but most animated address from the noble 
chairman, pointing out the triumphant results which had been obtained 
by a steady adherence to the principles of that illustrious and virtuous 
statesman, was received by the company with the most enthusiastic 
acclamations, which continued for several minutes. Then followed, 

The King and the Constitution. 

The two houses of Parliament. 

May the principles of Mr. Pitt always animate the councils of the 
united empire. 

The Duke of York, and the Army. 

Lord Melville, and the Navy. 

The House of Brunswick, and may its princes ever keep in remem- 


brance the principles which placed them on the throne of these 


realms, 

His Majesty’s Ministers. 

The Memory of Lord Henry Melville. 

The Duke of Wellington, and all the brave officers and men who 
ever served under him. : 

The memory of Sir Thomas Picton, by Lord Dalhousie, who also 
proposed the health of Sir David Baird, who returned his thanks for 
the honour which had been conferred upon him. 

The memory of the brave men who haye fallen in the glorious 
cause of national independence. 

The allies, and may the balance of Europe, restored by the valour 
of their arms, be maintained by the wisdom of their councils. 


No, 218, Vol. 50, February, 1816. P 
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Prince Marshal Blucher. 

The Duke of Richmond, and the Pitt Club of England. 

The Lord Provost of Edinburgh, after a very animated and eloquen/ 
address, in which his Lordship pointed out the virtues which were 
hereditary in the noble family of Buccleuch, and the obligations which 
they had conferred upon their country, then gave— 

is Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, the Chairman. 

His Grace gave the Pitt Clab of Scotland, and their Chairman at 
the late anniversary, the Ear! of Glasgow. 

The Lord Provost and the City of Edinburgh. 

The Lord Provost of Glasgow. 

General Wynyard and the North British Staff. 

Lord Kinnoull then gave the health of the Earl of Dalhousie, 

The Marquis of Lothian, in the most eloquent terms, then stated 
his admiration of the talents, the virtues, and the principles of Mr, 
Pitt, and covicluded by proposing the following toast: -- 

May the name of William Pitt only perish, when virtue, integrity, 
and patriotism, cease to be the characteristics of the British nation, 

The noble chairman then, after alluding in terms of the most pa- 
thetic feeling and of powerful eloquence, which will never be forgot- 
ten by any gentleman who heard him, to his distinguished talents and 
unblemished character, proposed, 

The Memory of the right honourable Spencer Perceval. 

Mr. Walter Scott, after a very happy allusion to the monument 
which is erecting in commemoration of the victory of Waterloo, by 
the noble Marquis, gave, 

The health of the Marquis of Lothian. 

The Duke of Buccieucu then gave, 

The health of the Lord Chief Baron. 

After the health of the Lord Justice Clerk had been given from the 
chair, his Lordship, after a very eloquent speech, proposed, 

The Memory of the late Duke of Buccleuch, 

The health of the Solicitor General was afterwards given by the Earl 
of Dalhousie. 

The health of the Lord President, and the Lord Chief Commissioner 
of the Jury Court, and the Judges of ihe respective courts, were then 
given : 

After which the Solicitor General proposed the memory of a most 
distinguished officer, who had been present at the last anniversary 
meeting, but who at the immortal victory of Waterloo, had crowned 
a life of honour by a death of glory--- 

Sir William Delancy. 

The health of Mr. Walter Scott was afterwards proposed by the 
Solicitor General ; and during the evening the healths of many distin- 
guished Officers who were present, and the memory of Lord Nelson 
and others who had fallen in the cause of their country and in the 
arms of victory, were given from the chair. 

The individuals who were given as toasts severally returned their 
thanks for the honour conferred on them in appropriate speeches ; and 
** Gop save the King,” ‘* The Pilot who weathered the storm,” and @ 
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t many other songs, were sung in the course of the evening, by 
om Exvtiotts, Kine, and Evans, and other distinguished vocal 
performers. | 

The different toasts which we have mentioned were received with 
Joud and repeated cheering by the company, and the conduct of the 
noble chairman (who was most ably supported by the vice-president) 
was the admiration of every one present. 

The wines were excellent, and the dinner, which was furnished by 
James M‘Cuttocna of the Royal Hotel, both in splendour and in its 
excellent qualities, gave universal satisfaction, and we believe has 
never been equalled by any dinner of the kind given in this country. 

It is but justice to the servants who attended to mention, that their 
attention to the company was never surpassed even in private society. 

It was considerably past 11 o'clock before the Duke of BuccLeucu 
left the chair, after drinking to the next happy meeting of the club, 
expressing the satisfaction that it would always afford him of presiding 
on similar occasions, when the company immediately separated. 
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Vinegar Hill: a Poem. By the Rev. Mark Chartres. 


Oh! my poor Countrymen! Ye who have fallen a sacrifice to the 
perverted Spirit of Religion; may I not say of you, as the unpa- 
ralleled Poet did 








That your Wounds 
Will plead like Angels, trumpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of your taking off ; 

e And Pity, like anaked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, or Heav'n’s Cherubim hors’d 
Upon the sightless coursers of the air, 
Will blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind —— 


SHAKESPEARE'S Macbeth. 


To the Right Honorable George Ogle, and the Loyal Inhabitants of 
the County of Wexford, and Loyal Citizens of Dublin, whom he 
has so faithfully represented in Parliament ; the following Poem is 
addressed, by their sincere, and devoted servant, The Author, 

Vinegar Hill, situated in the County of Wexford, rises in the 
form of a Cone, on the east-side of the Town of Enniscorthy ; the 
Rebels fixed their Camp here on Whitsun-Monday, te 28th of May, 
1798, and continued in possession of it until the 21st of June, fol- 
lowing, when they were driven off by the King’s Army. 

Massacre of the Protestants, while the Rebel Camp continued 
on this Hil}, is the subject of the following Poem. 
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Ow the bleak summit of this rugged Hill, 
Where agitated Mem'ry stands aghast, 

Where Cruelty and Crimes the Fancy chill, 
And human bones lie bleaching in the blast, 


Like one awaken'd from a direful dream, 
Where frightful shades and fantasies appear, 

I trace the source of Murder’s crimson stream, 
And heaps ot bleeding bodies buried here. 


Here with the mingled sound of sobs and cries, 
The grief-distracted widow strays and raves ; 
And injur'd ghosts with sympathy arise 
From the thin cov'ring of their crowded graves. 
These crowded graves their terrors all impart, 
And mark th’ inhuman ravage of the foe ; 
The sorrows of mine eyes infect my heart, 
And tune my voice to strains of deepest woe. 


The sorrows of mine eyes infect my heart, 
So many widows and their orphans weep ; 
My foes have chased me, and direct their dart, 
As on the bird the watchful fowlers creep. 


Still to my soul these troubled thoughts arise, 
Fresh scenes of anguish to my sight appear : 
Successive drops of sadness fill my eyes, 
And stain each deep reflection with a tear. 


Come, Sorrow's fav'rite muse, and teach my lays 
To imitate that Prophet,* who return'd 

From captive chains to sing his Maker's praise, 
And o'er his solitary city mourn'd. 

The Slaney's stream that erst so mild and clear, 
Mix'd its fresh current with the briny flood ; 

Runs to the ocean swell'd with many a tear, 
Red and polluted with its children’s blood. 


On thy green banks the dwellers in dismay, 
Heard the barsh yell of Fury from afar, 

And soon a savage army in array, 
Display'd the ensigns of rebellious war, 

The Moon that rose at eve mild and serene, 
Before the solitary clock struck one, 

Had veil'd her beams to shun the frightful scene, 
Where Treason was on foot, and Murder done. 


Fiercely presiding o'er this hapless land, 
The Demon Discord wav'd the torch on high, 
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* To imitate that Prophet.—Jeremiah. See bis Lamentations 
Chap. i. Verse 1, 


t Tbe Slaney's stream.---The river Slaney runs through the town 
Enniscorthy, and falls into the sea at Wexford, 
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Assassination follow'd close at hand, 
Led by the loud blaspheming Fury’s cry. 


{l)-fated Isle ! by rebel hords o’erspread, 
Whom frantic Superstition’s rites inspire, 

To leave thy bosom burden'd with the dead, 
Mangled in wounds or scorch'd by raging fire. 


The sacred Temple fell beneath the storm, 

Ev'n as the gardner's lodge* that shades his bed, 
No place remained our worship to perform, 

No Sabbaths kept, nor feasts of holy bread. 


Shall [ not visit, was the voice of Heav'n, 
For crimes like these, a people prone to guilt ? 
Ev'n Mercy frowns if blood should be forgiv'n ; 
Blood calls aloud since Abel's blood was spilt. 


The accusing Angel came reveal'd to sight, 
His shining train the bloody veil withdrew, 
Thro’ the dark graves diffus’d the rays of light, 
And heaps of mangled forms expos'd to view. 


With swimming eyes aud cheeks bedew'd with tears, 
He cajts them forth to testify their grief : 

With patient meekness all their suff rings hears, 
And grants them soothing tokens of relief, 


A venerable Spirit first arose, t 
With silver hair and marks of holy age, 
Whose wide injurious wounds at once disclose 
The cruel proofs of Persecution’s rage. 


A solemn sacred shape the vision wore, 

Like ancient Samuel rising from his shroud, 
To check the Sorceress’ deceitful lore, 

And to reprove the impious and the proud. 


The Seer-like Phantom then with accents faint, 
Declar’d the more than brutal crimes of man: 

Address'd with painful utterance his complaint, 
And the strange savage story thus began : 





““* Ev'n as the gardner's lodge.—And the daughter of Zion is left as 
4 cottage in a vineyard, as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers. Isaiah, 
Chap. i. Verse 8.” 

“+ A venerable Spirit first arose.---This and the five following 
stanzas allude to the Rev. Samuet Haypon, Rector of Ferns ; who, 
althoogh upwards of 70 years old, of an amiable character, and 
charitable disposition, was barbarously murdered by the rebels at 
Enniscorthy, on the 28th of May, 1798, and his body exposed to be 
devoured by voracions animals. The Rev. Francis Turner, Rev. 
Robert Burrowes, Rev. Thomas Trocke, and Rey. John Pentland, 
Protestant clergymen, shared the same fate.” 
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** I hop’d to pass in calm and tranquil sleep, 
To the cold mansions of my kindred clay, 

And my last moments undisturb'd to keep, 
From the fierce din of murder and dismay. 


A furious crowd in ruthless arms array'd, 
Whom neither age nor pity could implore, 
My feeble corse a mangled victim made 
To the dark frantic idol they adore. 


These signs I bear of barbarous cruel hate: 
Behold, this open wound has pierc’d my heart ! 
Behold, O painful torture to relate !—— 
The stroke that clove my aching brain apart.” 


A pause ensu'd——The afflicted Angel sigh'd, 
T’ enrol thy dire deeds, Superstitious strife ! 

A crowd of troubled Ghosts with groans apply'd, 
T’ accuse thy guilty hand for loss of life. 


Another Spirit grey and mark'd with age,* 
And five young phantoms following hand in hand, 
Th’ astonish'd Angel's pitying eye engage, 
And round his merciful Tribunal stand. 
The Ghost with painful pace and gasping breath, 
Before the just benignant Angel bow'd, 
Relates his melancholy tale of death, 
While sympathizing Spirits sigh'd aloud. 
** My name’s extinct, and childless am I left, 
Forc'd from a feeble widow blind and old, 
Of all my offspring’s prosp’rous hopes bereft, 
These murder'd sons my doleful lot unfold. 


My faithless neighbours saw with envious scorn, 
The rising prospect of my children’s joy : 

And watch'd the treas’nous siga ordain'd to warn 
The perjur'd bost to plunder and destroy. 





* Another Spirit grey, and mark'd with age---Mr. Edward 
Hawkins of Ballycoursy, who is here alluded to, was a respectable 
farmer: a party.of rebels, his own neighbours, entered his bouse, 
dragged him out, and murdered him before the door: they then set 
fire to the house, and consumed it to ashes. He had five sons, Joseph, 
Thomas, Jobo, William, and Mark, who were taken by the rebels 
to Vinegar Hill, and cruelly murdered in this horrible camp. 

Of this once prosperous family there is no remnant left, except the 
old widow, who had Jost her eye-sight a few years before the Rebellion, 
and is now an object of the utmost commiseration. 

“ With darkness and with dangers compass’d around!" 

The family of Mathew Crowshaw, of Rossdroit, and of Patrick 
Dobbin of Adamstown, have been tOtally massacred in the sail 
manner. 
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Leagu'd and united with the murderous band, 
With dire intent my mansion they surround ; 
They soon consum'd it with their flaming brand, 

And left my body piero’d with many a wound, 


In cruel triumph o’er my bleeding corse, 
My sons were hurried from their lov'd abode : 
On this high Place were slain without remorse, 
Like thy weak victims, Moloch,* cruel God.” 


The next complain’d: ‘‘ they gave me stones for bread,+ 
My jaws are bent, my gums are bruis’d and bleed, 

On the hard rock they broke and beat my head, 
My dying pangs were grievously decreed.” 


A young and sickly shadow then advanc'd,t 

Whose budding years scarce fourteen summers told, 
By Marder’s midnight weapons gor’d and lanc’d, 

His tongue could scarce the dismal tale unfold. 





* 





Moloch, horrid king, besmear’d with blood, 
Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears, 

Tho’ for the noise of drums and timbrels loud, 
Their children’s cries unheard, that pass’d thro’ fire, 
To his grim idol. The wisest heart 

Of Solomon, he led by fraud to build 

His temple right against the temple of God 

On that opprobrious Hill, 





Mitton, Book I. 

t The next complain'd: they gave me stones for Lread.---One of 
the kinds of torture invented by the rebels, was to put a stone into the 
mouth of their expiring victim, and to press it down with the heel of 
their shoe, until the jaws were quite strained and distended. This 
species of cruelty is said to have been practised on Mr. Henry Hatton 
of Enniscorthy, and others. 

S | Ayoung and sickly shadow then advanc'd,---This passage relates to 
Samuel Kendrick of Clone, a boy about fourteen years of age: his 

lather, Thomas Kendrick, had been murdered by the rebels at Ennis- 
corthy, on the 28th of May, and his house burned the day following. 

is poor boy was confined by a fever when the Rebellion began, 

and when the house was burned, his mothér conveyed him under the 

shelter of a hedge, where she watched and attended him for some days, 

| until he was discovered by the rebels, and carried a prisoner to 
inegar Hill. The unhappy mother followed, expecting to obtain 
bis release, and sat all nigat by him in the shell of an old wind-mill, 
which was the guard-house of the condemned Protestanis; next morn- 
ing he was taken from under her cloak, with which she had covered 
him to keep him warm, and with the other prisoners murdered 
before her eyes, ’ | 


Original Poetry. 
« My blameless father, sorrowful to tell ! 
Steady and loyal to his country’s laws, 


Against their lawless numbers stood and fell, 
And with his last blood seal'd a righteous cause. 


My other parent ‘scap'd the ruthless crew, 
Convey'd and hid me from their fierce alarms ; 

But soon they search’d and dragg’d me forth to view, 
And snatch'd me trembling from her trembling arms. 


With strokes severe and threat'ning words address'‘d, 
In vain for mercy and relief I cried, 

They tore me from a weeping mother’s breast, 
And this deep wound discovers how I died.” 


Youth's second witness* shiv'ring and dismay’d, 
Tho’ guiltless strangled by the felon cords, 

With silence his address aud signal made, 
The deadly noose had stopp d the pow'r of words. 


The marks of cruel death his body show’d, 
And livid tumours on his corse impress'd : 
Tho’ from no open wounds his blood had flow'd, 
Yet his mute pangs a murd'rcus fate confess’d. 


(To be continued.) 
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Mr. Orme, of Bond-street, has nearly ready for publication, « 
most interesting work of the History of the Kingdom of Hanover, 
and of the Family of Brunswick ; large 4to, embellished with a map 
and engravings. 


A Second Edition of the New Devout Communicant is neatly 
ready. The flattering and unexpected reception which has been gives 
to this little Manual having rendered it necessary to publish a second 
edition, it has been found expedient to make a slight alteration i 
the title, in order to distinguish it more fully from other Treatises 0 
this subject. 

The.first number of Popular Pastimes, is just published, being pic 
turesque representations, beautifully coloured, of the Customs 
Amusements of Great Britain, ancient and modern; accom 
with historical descriptions. 
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* Youth's second witness.---William Crampton, a very young 69, 
was taken by his neighbours in the Rebellion; after they had tied # 
rope round his neck, they dragged him along the ground until } 
expired, and then covered his body with a heap of stones. 





